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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis wilh the 
Srxctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
June 7th; and Advertisements for it should reach the Pub- 
lishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding 
that date. Literary Supplements will also be issued with the 
numbers of the Spectator for October 4th, November 1st, and 
December 6th. 


“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE latest intelligence from Khartoum is that the city is 
closely invested, that General Gordon is very angry at 
the non-arrival of British troops, and that he intends to embrace 
Islamism. These foolish stories come from the Egyptian Prefect 
of Dongola, who is desirous of forcing a despatch of troops, and 
has probably heard that General Gordon might in certain 
emergencies proclaim himself Sultan. Great efforts are being 
made to communicate with Khartoum, some of which will doubt- 
less succeed, and then the Government will decide whether an ex- 
pedition should be sent. Preparations are being made for that 
contingency ; and it is generally understood that if the expedi- 
tion is resolved on it will start in July, will number 10,000 men, 
will be commanded by Sir John Adye, and will take the route 
from Suakim to Berber, being assisted over part of the way by 
arailway. The story of a Turkish Contingent asked for by the 
British Government is an invention. 








In connection with this scheme, Admiral Hewett has been 
sent to Abyssinia on a mission to King John. He is instructed, 
it is believed, to ask whether, if the King is allowed free access 
to Massowah, and guaranteed against Egypt, he would assist 
a British force marching from Massowah, vid Kassala, to 
the Nile. If so, the expedition would be exempt from attack, 
and might be reduced in proportions, to the great relief of the 
Treasury. Admiral Hewett has not reached the King yet, and, 
80 far, has not been too well received by the King’s subordinates. 
The news from his Embassy tends to show that the King wishes 
to haggle, and we fear the Admiral has not enough to offer. The 
King, who is a gloomy and suspicious man, has a perfect guarantee 
against Egypt in his habit of cutting up Egyptian garrisons ; 
and he wants the sovereignty of Massowah, not a right of 
trading freely there. ‘The mission may, therefore, fail; but the 
idea was a good one, and if the Admiral returns in safety no 
harm will have been done. We do not understand why it was 
impossible to send an agent a little more accustomed to 
diplomacy and its ways. 


Baronge Worms, on Thursday, once more raised the question 
of the Conference. Under cover of a motion to reduce the Civil 
Estimates, he contrived to insinuate that the Government 








would neglect English interests in Egypt, that it would allow 
the general administration of that country to be discussed, and 
that it would even revive the Dual Control. Mr. Gladstone, while 
repudiating these imputations, practically refused to answer 
most of the questions hidden in them. He, however, made one im- 
portant statement. The Dual Control would not be revived. That 
arrangement had been entered into with good intentions, but 
had produced “ disastrous”’ results. Moreover, in answer to Mr.° 
Lowther, Mr. Gladstone declared that the Conference would be 
limited to finance. No Power had expressed any intention of 
widening its scope, and he would not, by saying it might be ex- 
tended, impute bad faith to the Powers. These declarations, as 
Mr. Bourke observed, will give the country confidence as to the 
restriction of the discussion; but in reality no such assurances 
were required. The Government cannot make any serious engage- 
ment with foreign Powers without a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, and the House would not approve any reduction of British 
influence in Egypt. The Tories, plus those who hold the 
Egyptian question to be most important, would place it in a 
minority ; and Governments in our days are only too timid of 
that risk. 


We suspect it will be found w when the Conference meets that 
M. Ferry’s first preoccupation has been to protect French Bond- 
holders, and his second to prevent direct annexation. He is 
said to have been satisfied on both heads, and to be now desirous 
to smooth the path of the Liberal Government. That is very 
likely. He is far too intelligent not to perceive that failure in 
Conference might seriously injure the present Administration, 
and that the accession of a Tory Ministry might be most un- 
pleasant for himself. His foothold in France depends upon his 
success in a policy of scattered enterprises which a hostile British 
Ministry could thwart with the greatest ease. He is giving new 
hostages to fortune every day, and can only just keep his 
peasants in hand by showing them that no Great Power objects 
to his operations. 


The Franchise debate of Friday week and Tuesday turned 
entirely on Mr. Brodrick’s Irish amendment, Mr. S. Leighton’s 
amendment for giving a freehold franchise in boroughs to balance 
the freehold franchise in counties having been withdrawn. Mr. 
Brodrick then moved to substitute ‘ Great Britain” for “the 
United Kingdom,” in the Bill, and urged that the inclusion of 
Ireland, so far from guaranteeing equality between England and 
Ireland, would produce inequalities of ‘so vast and striking a 
description between the two countries, that it would amount toa 
gross injustice to the other portions of the United Kingdom. If 
they succeeded in passing the measure, the Government would 
concentrate in that House all the evil passions, all the patriotic 
follies, and all the delusive sentimentalities, which were now 
wasted at public meetings throughout Ireland.” Mr. Trevelyan 
replied that nothing should induce him personally to remain 
even for five minutes in a Ministry which should propose to give 
England and Scotland a franchise from which it proposed to 
exclude Ireland. As for the Crimes Prevention Act, all its 
most important provisions were in force when Mr. Disraeli last 
extended the franchise in Ireland. 


Mr. Plunket having urged in eloquent language Mr. Brod- 
rick’s argument over again, Mr. Gladstone replied with great 
fire that it was quite impossible to go back to the policy of in- 
justice to Ireiand, from which this country had suffered so 
much, and that it was the Conservatives, not the Government, 
who flattered the Irish Home-rulers by predicting that they 
would hold the destinies of this country in the hollow of their 
hand:,—that it was Mr. Plunket, not himself, who assured the 
Parnellites that they were about to become omnipotent. Sir 
Stafford Northcote replied, not by pressing the particular amend- 
ment, but by asserting that till the Reform Bill could be made 
complete, the Conservatives had a right to object to the inclusion 
of any and every part of the United Kingdom in it, and especially 
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to the inclusion of that part which would most suffer from the 
incompleteness of the Bill. 


On Tuesday afternoon the debate was renewed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who, as it was known beforehand that he 
would do, withdrew his opposition to the inclusion of Ireland in 
the Bill, praised the Government for their statesmanship in in- 
cluding Ireland, and declared that there was far less difference 
between the mud cabin of Ireland and the cottage of the 
English agricultural labourer, than there was between his own 
“humble dwelling ” and that of the right honourable gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith). This speech, 
which was received with black looks and in dead silence by the 
Conservatives, was at once replied to by Lord Claud Hamilton, 
who appeared to think that Mr. Parnell is eager for the house- 
hold franchise in Ireland in order to re-establish his tottering 
power,—an impression quite at variance with the facts,—and 
who urged his brother-Members “to pause before they followed 
the infatuated man who had led them into disgrace abroad and 
anarchy at home.” Mr. Staveley Hill, however, from the Con- 
servative Benches, followed the lead of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and, in spite of a long speech from Lord George Hamilton on 
the same side as Lord Claud’s, the division showed only 137 
votes for Mr. Brodrick’s motion, and 832 against it; majority 
for the Government, 195,—a handful of Conservatives voting for 
the Government, and a large number apparently staying away. 


This deliberate revolt of Lord Randolph Churchill against 
his leader, so soon after the reconciliation had been patched 
up, has fallen like a bombshell into the Conservative ranks; 
and the Standard on Thursday thundered against him in 
language of unusual violence, accusing him of destroying the 
coherence of the party, and declaring that he ought to be 
drummed out of the party and regarded as a free-lance. Per- 
haps Lord Randolph would reply that that is exactly the 
position he does assume, and that it is not his fault if the 
extraordinary absence of men of mark amongst the Conserva- 
tives give to what he says more significance than he should be 
disposed to claim for it. However this may be, it does seem 
hardly possible for Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord 
Salisbury to co-operate for the future in any sense whatever 
in the organisation of the Tory party. You might as well 
talk of the co-operation of the man who takes the chair with 
the boy who suddenly, by way of a practical joke, pulls the 
chair from underhim, 

Mr. Forster’s action in so sharply criticising the Government 
in his speech on the Vote of Censure, and in what is con- 
sidered in Bradford as the personal attack on Mr. Gladstone, 
has brought down upon him a censure from the Four Hundred 
of Bradford, to which he has replied by an elaborate letter pub- 
lished on Thursday, denying the personal attack on Mr. Glad- 
stone, and justifying his criticisms on the Egyptian policy of 
the Government. He also expresses his surprise that Bradford 
should complain of outspokenness in the expression of serious 
convictions. Perhaps Mr. Forster hardly apprehends his own 
language and tone as others apprehend them. If his criticisms 
on the Government had been given in the manner in which Mr. 
Goschen’s criticisms were given, no one would have assailed him. 
But undoubtedly he does contrive to put his candour in a much 
more disagreeable form than Mr. Goschen’s, even when it says 
the same thing and is followed by the same action. It contains 
much more in it of the flavour of hostility. 


On Monday Mr. Chamberlain, in moving the second reading 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill, made a very masterly speech, 
lasting three hours and three-quarters, on the evidence he 
had collected to prove the need for the measure. He showed 
that when Lord Salisbury, speaking at Lillie Bridge, had 
spoken of his statements as “an attack upon a great interest, 
founded upon monstrous and fantastic charges,” he had really 
brought asstrong an accusation against his own formercolleagues 
as against Mr. Chamberlain himself. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
speaking on February 10th, 1876, had used language which Mr. 
Chamberlain was content to accept as the pith of his own case. 
He remarked that the outery brought against his Bill was cer- 
tainly not brought by men who had reason to assert that the 
present state of things was satisfactory. ‘The first meeting 
of shipowners against the Bill was attended by 59 delegates, of 
whom 47 were shipowners. And it appears that during the 
last five years these 47 shipowners had lost 65 ships and 367 
lives, and that 9 out of these 47 had in the same time lost 35 





as 
ships and 177 lives. Mr. Chamberlain did not assert that any 
of these casualties was due to wilful neglect, or to any want of 
legitimate precaution ; but he did assert that it was not for a 
trade which had by its own experience proof of so terrible g 
loss of life, to deprecate a very grave effort to put things 
straight. The loss of life was not diminishing, but rather 
tending to increase, and that in spite of very great and 
widespread efforts to increase the number of harbours of refuge, 
of life-boats and lighthouses, and all other such securities 
against loss of life; and it was due in great measure to the 
system of insurance, which not only secures shipowners against 
loss by wreck, but sometimes secures them a great gain by 
wreck, This he proved, as we have elsewhere shown, by com. 
paring the loss of life in self-insured fleets, where every wreck 
falls on the owner, with the loss of life in ships insured by 
underwriters, and by showing that the former rate of loss ig 
hardly more than a sixth of the latter. The speech marshalled 
the whole facts of the case in the ablest way, but the short dis- 
cussion which followed, and which was adjourned, appeared to 
show that the shipowners are as bitter as ever in their opposition 
to the Bill. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris affirms that the Bill for 
the revision of the French Constitution has been prepared. 
Under its provisions, the seventy Life-Senatorships, now filled 
by co-optation, will be abolished, and replaced by Senators 
sitting for uine years, and elected by both Chambers assembled 
in Congress. The Senate, moreover, is to be elected by an 
electoral law, which may be changed,and not by a constitutional 


law, which can be changed only by a vote for revision; and the 


Senate is to lose its absolute veto,—retaining, when it disagrees 
with the Chamber, only a right of delay. Finally, the right 
of the Assembly sitting in Congress to alter the form of 
Government is to be abrogated. The last change is futiles 
as the Legitimate Monarchy, if it ever arrives, will not 
ask any title by election; while the Bonapartist Monarchy 
would be founded on a plébiscite, and not on a Parliamentary 
vote. But the other changes seem reasonable enough. Life 
Senators are out of place in a Republic, and the absolute veto. 
in a country inclined to be logical can only produce deadlocks. 
We wish, however, advantage had been taken of the opportunity 
to introduce some reasonable method of dissolution,—say by the 
President with the consent of the Chamber, or by vote of the 
Chamber itself. At present, if the Chamber loses touch of the 
country, as has happened at least twice, it can only be dis- 
solved by consent of the Senate, which is sure to be more 
reactionary than itself. 


The French evidently intend to found an Empire, and not 2 
Colony, in Indo-China, It is already explained in Paris that, 
although certain “ Chinoiseries ’—that is, showy make-believes 
—were allowed in the words of the Treaty of Tientsin, it was 
understood by both negotiators that it covered the full annexa- 
tion of Anam. ‘he new possession is to be called ‘ Indo- 
China,” and administered by a Governor-General residing at 
Hué, under whom will be three Governors, two Residents in 
Cambodia and Laos, and a “ Military Administrator of the 
Frontier,’ who will look after the Black Flags. It is understood 
that the territory will be entirely self-supporting, and will have 
a garrison of 5,000 men, assisted by a Sepoy Army, commanded 
entirely by French officers. The Chamber has been asked to vote 
a “final” grant of £1,200,000, which it will do unanimously ; and 
M. Ferry, in his speech announcing the victory, takes credit for 
moderation.” He, however, proposes to raise the squadron off 
Madagascar from three vessels to eleven, and the force stationed 
there to 3,500 soldiers and sailors, besides Marines. He is, in 
fact, pushing relentlessly towards his end,—an appreciably large 
extension of the Colonial dominion of France. The idea of 
conquest in Morocco is denied ; but the quarrel is kept open, and 
it is suggested that Algeria must have a scientific frontier. 
She wants nothing of Morocco, but still there is a river which 
might form a natural boundary, and should be so declared. The 
cession of territory would be trivial, hardly bigger than England. 
“Spain,” says M. Ferry, with effusion, ‘knows that we are 
honest.” 


The French Government has, it is stated, done a very odd 
thing. The International African Association, founded and 
managed by the King of the Belgians, has recently acquired by 
treaty with native chiefs a sort of supervisory power over the 
valleys of the Upper Congo, beginning at “Stanley’s Pool.” 
It advises the chiefs, and, if needful, punishes them. This 
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position held by civilised men among blacks soon developes 
into sovereignty; and accordingly, the Association has dis- 
played a flag, and claims recognition as a tolerated Power. 
The United States have recognised it, and it is believed 
England will do so also; but France has insisted on a con- 
dition : if the Association ever sells its rights, it is to sell them 
to France, and the King of the Belgians has agreed. We hardly 
see why the Association should have given such a preference to 
France, but the agreement is of no great consequence. The 
Association may last as long as the East India Company, and 
when it is dissolved its territories will be assigned according to 
the then circumstances of the world. Prophetic arrangements 
for the government of continents do not often succeed. The 
Association has agreed, we believe, not to levy customs duties, 
and to leave all traders unmolested. 


King Alfonso’s address to the Cortes on the 20th inst. was 
unexpectedly Liberal in tone, but nevertheless S. Canovas has 
secured a heavy majority in the Cortes by direct compul- 
sion on the electors. He announces that all opponents of the 
Monarchy will be treated with the utmost severity, and he is 
preparing a new Military Bill. The King in his speech only 
alludes vaguely to the necessity for further measures of defence, 
but it is understood that a pian of universal military service 
will be introduced, under which the army will be gradually 
raised to 510,000 men, half of them in barracks, with reserves of 
about half a million more. The usual conscription—three years 
with the colours and five in the reserve—will yield that force; 
and the only difficulty is finance. S. Canovas is, however, 
levying the taxes severely, and calculates that this year he shall 
extinguish the deficit. One does not believe much in Spanish 
finance; but it is true that the private soldier in Spain 
costs little, that a determined King might get rid of the 
officers on half-pay—said to number 22,000, though that 
must surely be an exaggeration—and that the honest collection 
of the taxes would raise receipts by ten per cent. S. Canovas 
is quite capable of shooting a defaulting collector for treason, 
and an example or two of that kind might generate a trad‘tion 
of honesty even in the salt-offices and custom-houses. 


The news from South Africa, though not exactly alarming, 
is not good. It amounts to this,—that Cetewayo’s old fol- 
lowers in Zululand are expelling the missionaries, and have 
threatened the Reserve, which we are bound to defend. At 
the same time the Boers are settling in large numbers in Zulu- 
land, and have succeeded in making an agreement with the 
Portuguese for a railway from the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay. 
They have not the money for that railway yet; but they will 
certainly try to obtain direct possession of the road. We see 
no reason why Great Britain should interfere while the Reserve 
is untouched; but if the Reserve is invaded, there is no course 
possible except to defend it with Imperial troops ; and as every 
officer in Natal wishes it to be so defended compromises are not 
popular. It is quite possible, therefore, that a demand for five 
thousand men may come from Natal under circumstances which 
would make refusal very difficult. The local advice is to annex 
Zululand; but the new northern border would be rather more 
troublesome than the present one, and the colonists take no 
step towards either of the only two ultimate solutions,—a strong 
native army, or a conscription of the white men. Their idea is 
that England is to protect her territories whether she wishes for 
them or not. 





Canon Boyd Carpenter, Vicar of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, is to be the new Bishop of Ripon; and the Rev. EH. Capel 
Cure, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is to succeed him 
in the Windsor Canonry which he vacates. It is characteristic 

‘of the new blending of parties in the Church, that it is disputed 
‘whether the new Bishop is most of a Low Churchman or of a 
Broad Churchman, and whether the new Canon is a moderate 
High Churchman or a moderate Evangelical. 


There was an amusing scene in the House of Lords yesterday 
week, when the Peers, who had thrown out the Billto put down 
pigeon-shooting matches, began with one voice to apologise for 
what they had done, and to deprecate its being understood in 
the natural way. Especially Lord Wemyss was most anxious 
for an inquiry into the alleged cruelties of pigeon-shooting, and 
was told by Lord Granville that he resembled the soldier who 
boasted that he had cut off an enemy’s leg, and when asked why 
he had not cut off his head, said, “ Because that was done 
already.” On one Friday the Lords had cut off the head of the 
Bill, and on the next they wanted to cut off its legs by getting 





somebody to prove for them that it never had any legs to stand 
on. This was excellent chaff, and the Lords felt it, Lord Redes- 
dale having since proposed a Bill to put down the mutilation 
of birds at these matches, and to make the owners of the 
ground responsible for any such cruelties. It is a good sign 
when Peers show—unot exactly tender consciences, for tender 
consciences would have prevented them from rejecting the Bill, 
but that sensitiveness to public opinion which is the next best 
substitute for consciences which are not tender. 


Dr. Rabagliati, of Bradford, has lately shown that the pro- 
portion of deaths from water on the brain in children above 
school age has increased considerably between 1870 and 1880, 
and he attributes it to the operation of the Education Act. In 
1870, deaths from this cause in children under five years of age 
bore to the deaths from this cause in elder children the propor- 
tion of 5 to1; but now they bear only the proportion of about 
4 to 1,—showing, apparently, that a larger number of elder 
children die from water on the brain than before the Education 
Act. He has also shown that the number of deaths from 
inflammation of the brain has increased from 219 to 321 per 
million. Do these facts, however, show that children die who 
would not have died but for the Education Act, or only that 
children die in one way, who before the Education Act would 
probably have died in another way? Should not the statis- 
tician show that the proportion of children growing up to 
maturity has itself diminished, in order to establish the case of 
the over-pressure agitators ? 


The last person interviewed by the Pall Mall Gazette is Mr. 
Albert Pulitzer, editor and proprietor of the New York Morning 
Journal, a halfpeuny paper, which has had an astonishing 
success. This gentleman is “ one of the latest men of the time,” 
and has described his method to the interviewer, with half- 
cynical, half-humorous plainness. His secret appears to be this 
—he has comprehended the intinite littleness and frivolity of 
modern society, especially in New York; and produced a 
paper which never instructs, or enlightens, or leads, but 
deals solely in trifles, personalities, and small gossip. People, 
says Mr. Pulitzer, are not hungering for instruction. This is 
also the secret of the Society journals; but Mr. Pulitzer, wiser, 
or it may be better, than most of his confreves, has perceived 
that to sell largely at a halfpenny it is necessary, besides being 
trivial, to be orthodox in religion, conservative as to social 
arrangements, and clean in suggestion to the verge of prudish- 
ness. For example, the journal will mention the fact of a 
divorce, but not that it was decreed for adultery. Pleasant, 
proper, good-natured inanity, like that of a well-regulated lady’s- 
maid, is, it seems, the article which before all others “ fetches ”’ 
the New Yorkers. Well, they might have worse things to read ; 
but one wonders if Mr. Pulitzer thinks dust a noble article of 
commerce because it is not mud, and also why the Pall Mall 
thinks such principles original. Most village papers act on them. 


An interesting letter, dated November, 1832, a year and a 
half ago, from Lord Tennyson to Mr. Dawson, of Montreal, on 
the subject of so-cailed plagiarisms and the resemblances which 
may be found between one poet’s work and another’s, without any 
intentional or conscious imitation, was published in Wednesday’s 
Pall Mall Gazette. In that letter the Poet-Laureate mentions 
that two of his own lines had been found almost word for word 
in an unknown and untranslated Chinese poem, and he asks, 
“Why not? Are not human eyes all over the world looking at 
the same objects, and must there not consequently be coinci- 
dences of thought, and impression, and expression ?” We should 
have said that there must certainly be coincidences of drift, but 
not necessarily at all of the mode of expressing that drift. Almost 
every real poet is a completely separate medium for expression 
from every other great poet, and we very much doubt,—supposing 
that the present writer could in any way be made capable of un- 
derstanding the Chinese lines,—whether he would not see a very 
great difference between their mode of saying what they do say, 
and the Poet-Laureate’s mode of saying it. The Poet-Laureate is 
very indignant at having been supposed to borrow his description 
of a waterfall as “ slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn,” from the 
properties of the stage,—which does use lawn for the represen- 
tation of waterfalls. But does not his indignation show that 
he really did imaginatively vulgarise the waterfall,—an effect 
he is hardly ever guilty of,—by that comparison, apt as it may be? 

Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—=@———— 
THE REPORTED DECISION OF THE PEERS. 


EITHER party has yet quite realised that the middle- 
class has ceased to be the ultimate arbiter in the affairs 
of the United Kingdom. If the Liberals had realised it, the 
Ministry would be less distrustful of the people in foreign 
affairs, and would go their own way with more decision, con- 
fident that the body of the electors—partly from indifference, 
and partly from a consciousness of ignorance—intend to leave 
that department to the management of their chiefs. They 
will follow the Government whatever it does, at least until it 
is defeated in the field, a fact of which we shall all be some 
day unpleasantly convinced under a Tory réyime. The Ameri- 
can democracy does that, and so will the British, especially 
when the “ foreign question” arises in regions beyond their 
geographical ken. They will not vote on the Congo, but for 
the men who are to decide what ought to be arranged about 
the Congo. If the Tories, on the other hand, realised the 
change, they would not decide on strategy so foolish as that 
which they say they are about to adopt. They tell us through 
every kind of mouthpiece, official, semi-official, and inde- 
pendent, that the Peers of their party have decided, in formal 
party meeting, to throw out the Franchise Bill. They will not 
do this upon the merits of the Bill ; for they are all aware that 
the extension which it concedes cannot be refused, cannot even 
be seriously delayed. They recognise fully that, let who will 
come into power, all householders in the kingdom will by 1887 
be possessed of the vote. Nor will they throw it out on the 
ground of disaffection in Ireland. The votes of the House of 
Commons have been too overwhelming for that, even if the 
Peers had, as they have not, the faintest sympathy with Irish 
farmers. They will put forward the necessity of Redistribu- 
tion as their sole and their sufficient excuse, alleging that 
unless both reforms are simultaneously effected, the Radicals 
will use the new franchise to refuse a fair share of power to 
the rural population. The Radicals will have no power 
to attempt anything of the kind, even if they had the 
inclination ; for the moment they try it, the Tories have only 
to propose equal electoral districts to make resistance hopeless, 
Half the Kadicals must vote with them, even if certain that 
the consequences would be fatal to their party, and the 
struggle would be over in a night. The Peers, however, will 
put Redistribution forward, and so defeat the Bill—their real 
hope being that the Government must dissolve, and that the 
electors may reverse the decision of 1880. The farmers, they 
think, will vote against the enfranchisement of the labourers ; 
the cities, they think, will be influenced by the hostility of 
the Irish to the authors of the Coercion Act; and the people 
as a whole, they think, will be irritated by the failure in 
Egypt. Consequently an appeal to the people will be safe. 

If the kingdom were still governed by the Ten-pounders 
this might be good strategy ; but as matters stand, it is, from 
the Tory point of view, exceedingly unwise. The leaders are, 
in fact, playing the Liberal game, and putting before the 
country the precise issue which the keener-sighted Liberals 
would put if they had the undisputed arrangement of affairs. 
They are appealing to the democracy upon the question whether 
democracy shall prevail. They are forcing a dissolution in 
order to be able either to avert a democratic franchise, or, 
when granting it, to deprive it of its full effectiveness. The 
householders desire the extension of the franchise. The Peers 
admit that, and promise to extend it, but add that they dis- 
trust the first use that will be made of it. In other words, 
they te!l the householders that they shall have the supreme 
power they ask for, but that, all the same, they distrust 
either their wisdom or their fairness. ‘+ There is a guinea for 
you, John; but don’t spend it till you are older.” Even a 
child resents that kind of treatment, and to the householders 
it will seem at once oppressive and absurd. They do not dis- 
trust themselves; on the contrary, they are conceited about 
themselves, and they will think and say that, once absolute, 
they can manage Redistribution a great deal better than Peers 
can. They can trust themselves, to begin with, as they do not 
trust Peers. They have not the slightest fear of themselves, 
even if Redistribution is delayed, and when it comes would 
like above all things to have an effective word as to its 
method. If, therefore, there is a dissolution, they will rush 
to the polls to secure the Franchise Bill, indifferent or in- 
attentive to every other question ; and as the Liberals offer the 
franchise without distrusting their use of it, they will vote 








for the Liberals. In the boroughs, as we believe, there will 
be no dispute ; and in the counties the Liberal strength will 
be increased by three influences which the Tories leave out of 
consideration. One is the immense energy which the certainty: 
of approaching victory will lend to the county Liberals, ang 
especially to the rural Dissenters, who hitherto have seen no: 
chance for their side, but who know that with the new fran- 
chise they will be powerful, and courted. They will be as 
busy as bees this time, and will be heard in every valley, 
The second is the new timidity which will be generated in men 
who know that in a year or two their power will be gone, 
and who will not wish to commence a new réyime after a 
bitter quarrel with the future majority. And the third is the 
pressure of the unenfranchised, a mass of nearly two millions 
of male adults,—by Tory statistics—who have been promised 
enfranchisement, and who will suspect the Tories of an in- 
tention to break the promise or to delay its fulfilment. That 
pressure, the Peers may rely on it, will be very severe, and will 
be feltlike a thick atmosphere hampering Conservative efforts 
and deadening Conservative blows at every turn. They have 
faced agitation in cities often enough, but hardly know what 
the effect of huge gatherings on every country-side will be, or 
how they will feel when they see processions of villagers, thou- 
sands strong, marching to demand that the Bill which carries 
hope down even to villagers shall be passed at once. An elec- 
tion taken before the franchise is reformed will present some 
features not seen since, in 1831, it appeared possible that the 
Peers might run any risk in order to retain their power. The 
Peers think this will not happen, because the people are so quiet ; 
but a crowd expecting a boon is never identical in temper with 
a crowd refused that boon; and two millions of men make a 
very large crowd, capable of swaying about in a very danger- 
ous way. 

But we shall be told at once that this is not the opinion of 
the Liberal Jeaders, who are so afraid of a dissolution that they 
threaten, even if beaten in the Lords, to remain in power. We 
might reply that the Liberal leaders have to govern the country, 
and that, with a great expedition on hand, and Egypt in 
military occupation, and all manner of first-class Bills to pass, 
a dissolution may be contrary to interests higher than those 
of party. And we might also reply that tides rise, that the 
householders are slow to believe they can be resisted, and 
that to exhibit the Lords as obstinately determined to resist 
the popular will upon a subject with which they have nothing 
to do, may prove good party policy. But we shall offer neither 
of those explanations. We do not, to speak the truth, care 
very much what the Liberal leaders think about the matter. 
Their temptation is precisely the same as that of their 
rivals,—to be guided too much by traditionary opinion, 
which is the opinion of a dead power; by the utter- 
ances of journalists, who reflect the thoughts of the audible 
classes only ; and by the ideas of Members, who cannot get 
rid of the fears which a contest for seats produces in 
all seat-holders, Liberal leaders are less timid of the people 
than Tory leaders, and less inclined to accuse them of change- 
ableness, but many of them are in a degree timid and dis- 
trustful, or, rather, uncertain of their own strength. It 
requires faith like Mr. Gladstone’s, a faith derived from 
sympathy, or a knowledge like Mr. Chamberlain’s, to be sure 
tbat the story which two men in three tell you about popular 
feeling is quite imaginary. Mr. Chamberlain, with his ex- 
perience of the masses of Birmingham, probably sees the 
truth ; and Mr. Gladstone certainly does, for only a fortnight 
ago he flung the truth at the head of the House in a most 
irritating way, telling angry Members and angrier journalists 
that with the people Egypt was “ quite a secondary question.” 
But party management is controlled by the Cabinet, and we 
doubt if the whole Cabinet is fearless of an election. Be that 
as it may, the argument we address to the Peers is, we are 
certain, true. If they force a dissolution with this franchise, 
the householders will believe that it is a dissolution forced in 
order to cripple the franchise, and will read them a lesson 
more severe than any since 1832. Their true policy in their 
own interest is to accept extension gladly, and if they do not 
like the Redistribution Bill, either to force a dissolution on 
that, so gaining the help of the threatened boroughs, 
and probably of a large section of the newly enfranchised— 
who, in South England at all events, are sure to dislike 
a Bill which must shift power northwards—or to crush 
resistance with a proposal for equal electoral districts, which 
would deprive the boroughs of their present ascendency in the 
House of Commons. To appeal to the country from their 
side with the franchise still unsettled, is to fight a great battle 
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with all soldiers loaded with an unnecessary knapsack, or to 
9 into court with a counsel who is sure to insult the jury. 
But then if this alternative policy would give Conservatives 
a chance, why does the Spectator, which dreads their rule, 
Because we care for one thing more than for 
party ascendency, and that is for true, and above all for 
honest, representative government. So long as the whole 
eople rule, and deliberate carefully before decreeing, we are 
contert beforehand with the result. If they choose to follow 
Lord Salisbury, they have a right to make that blunder; and 
if they choose to scuttle out of Egypt, they have a right to 
insist upon that flight. In the former case we shall accuse 
them of blindness to their own true interests, and in the latter 
of selfish fear of heavy responsibilities ; but if they all vote on 
tolerably equal terms, the rightfui ruler will at all events have 
spoken. Demos will make heaps of blunders like every other 
king, but at least he will reign of right; and as he must reign, 
we advise the Tory Peers to acknowledge him, and see if they 
cannot gain his ear. They certainly will not gain it by ostenta- 
tiously expressing their resolve to impugn his title, out of dis- 
trust of his impartiality. 


recommend it ? 


THE EXPEDITION TO KHARTOUM. 


Y7 E suppose this Expedition must go to Khartoum. The 

Vy Government has decided nothing, and can decide 
nothing, until it has heard from General Gordon what he 
wants, what his position is, and what his deliberate advice 
would be. It is abused for desiring that knowledge, but only 
by irresponsible critics, who will not—or at least do not—per- 
ceive that for a Government to expend millions, and move an 
army, in order to rescue a man who may need no rescue, or 
may intend to rescue himself, or may be so set on his own 
plans as to refuse rescue, would be a discreditable breach of 
the trust which every free Government accepts from the people 
who look to it for guidance. Ail the Government can do 
until it has heard from the General is to prepare; and it is 
preparing strenuously, though without the hurrahing and 
threatening which the Zimes and its coadjutors think would 
so greatly frighten the Arabs. Still, a decision cannot be post- 
poned for ever, and the probability is that when General Gordon 
writes he will recommend the despatch of a strong force to 
Khartoum to resist the Mahdi, and to form a safe centre to 
which the Egyptian garrisons scattered down the river can 
gradually be brought up. That is, we say, the reasonable 
probability; for although General Gordon does not remain of 
the same mind as to his plans for a month together, still he 
permanently objects to defeat, and there is no evidence that 
unaided he can avoid one. He may, of course, carry out his 
own proposal—which everybody says he would so scorn—to 
retreat to the Equator, and thence march to the Congo; or 
he may play the tremendous card always in his hand, and 
by decreeing emancipation, and calling all slaves to 
arms, revolutionise the Soudan; or he may form an army 
capable of defeating the Arab tribes even in their present 
state of exaltation. But it is more probable that he will do 
none of these things,—that he will long to baffle the Mahdi, 
who has upset all his plans for the pacitication of the Soudan, 
and that he will accept the offers of aid as offers which will 
enable him to keep all his promises to the garrisons and the 
Soudanese. He will recommend an Expedition ; and if he does, 
the Government, fettered as it is by pledges, by the necessity 
of protecting the General personally, and by the temper 
which is supposed to have taken possession of the 
people, will have virtually no remaining freedom of action. 
The Expedition must go; and as the road is long, and the 
enemy desperate, and victory indispensable, the Expedition 
must be strong enough to place defeat out of the question. It 
must, in fact, consist of ten thousand men, must be aided by 
all the resources of science—including, it is asserted, a railway 
longer than that from London to Leeds, a third of it laid in 
defiles too narrow for three camels to walk abreast—and it must 
be supported by adequate reserves. 

We have no intention to oppose, even if opposition were of 
the slightest use. If this Government, which certainly does not 
desire the Expedition, thinks one unavoidable, and if the 
people, who are not in a Chauvinist mood, are determined that 
one shall be sent, there is nothing remaining to be done but to 
make it, so far as the conditions will admit, short, blood- 
less, and successful. But there is no reason why we should 
not tell our readers that the rescue of Khartoum is the most 
Quixotic attempt the nation has ever made; that the difli- 
culties in the way are most unusual, and that half the reasons 








assigned for it are, to say the least, fallacicus. There is no 
reason whatever, if the Soudan is to be restored to its own 
people, for occupying Khartoum. That city, except as an 
advanced point from which to control the Soudan, is of no 
use to Egypt, does not protect it, and is no more an 
entrepot of commerce than it would be if it fell into the Mahdi’s 
hands, who has no more power to alter its geographical posi- 
tion than King James had to remove London from the banks 
of the Thames. If we were going to reconquer the Soudan, 
or to hold the Nile Valley up to Khartoum, or to found a Red 
Sea colony stretching from Suakim to the Nile, there would 
be sense in occupying the city; but all these projects have 
been rejected, and the city, if occupied, will not be held. We 
shall only take it as we took King Theodore’s stronghold, the 
very name of which is now remembered only by a few 
soldiers. The vague idea, therefore, that Khartoum is 
valuable in itself and by itself is no reason for the Ex- 
pedition. Neither is the necessity of resisting the Mahdi. 
No one has urged more strongly than ourselves the necessity 
of defeating this pretender if he advances into Egypt, or the 
probability, amounting to certainty, that he will advance. He 
is not a territorial ruler, but the head of a religious move- 
ment, and he must come North ; and as there is no native force 
to resist him, the British must either do the work or see him 
sweep as a conqueror over the Mussulman world. That risk 
could not be run, even if we were not in Egypt; for it would 
involve the risk of an unspeakable calamity,—civil war in 
India between the 70,000,000 of Mahommedans and the 
150,000,000 of Pagans, to whom a Mahdi must offer the 
alternatives of abject submission cr the sword. The Mahdi 
must be defeated, but within the Soudan he does no 
harm, being at least as good a ruler as any rascally Pasha; 
and north of the Soudan the work of defeating him 
should be done at Assouan, or, better, at Siout, where we 
are near to our base, have no lack of supplies, and can make 
defeat final. What is the sense of advancing a thousand 
miles further from the Mediterranean, to a point which the 
Madhi can turn—and has turned, for his lieutenant is threaten- 
ing Dongola—and fighting him on ground where he is strongest, 
and from which he can retreat at will to gather strength again 
in the desert. Suppose he retires to El Obeid. Are we to 
keep at Khartoum for years, with an army to feed, and a 
railway to maintain to the coast, and all the expenditure 
of a campaign of years? or what are we to do? If the 
country between Assouan and Khartoum were fertile, or 
civilised, or even populated, there would be sens2 in such a 
plan; bat it is a desert, as is also the territory between the 
Red Sea and the Nile. We are, in fact, about to do exactly 
what we did in Afghanistan—leave our own ground in order to 
fight an enemy who may never come, at a point so needlessly 
in advance of our own proper base, that half our strength 
must be scattered along the line of communication. No such 
plan would be even considered if General Gordon were not in 
danger; and we are, therefore, abou! to march an army to 
rescue him. 

Well, it must be done, if the people order it,—even though 
any other Government in the world would send General 
Gordon written orders to retire, and leave him to accept the 
consequences of a refusal which any other Government would 
regard as mutiny; and as it has to be done, the method said 
to be adopted is probably the best. The enormous dis- 
tances described in Sir Charles Dilke’s speech seem to prohibit 
advance up the Nile, and all experts are agreed that a large 
force cannot cross the waterless desert between Korosko and 
Berber. And, unhappily, the force must be large. We cannot 
risk defeat, and the Mahdi, if he opposes the march, can dis- 
pose of great masses of brave men, who are ready to charge 
English soldiers, and who, if the numbers are too small, might 
defeat and destroy them. It will not do to despise the 
Soudanese, or to believe that with an enemy so numerous and 
so brave, science can make up for any disparity in strength. 
The army must be strong; and we are driven, therefore, either 
to march from Massowah through Kassala to the Nile, or 
from Suakim to Berber, over 250 miles of road, of which the 
last hundred has practically no water. The former alterna- 
tive depends upon the adhesion of a sullen despot, who may 
fear the suspicions of his own subjects ; and for the present the 
Berber route must be regarded as the one accepted. Of course 
if a railway can be built the work can be done, for the railway 
can carry water ; but without the railway the effort will be a 
terrible one, and with the railway it will be an almost roman- 
tic enterprise. Hundreds of our readers will understand the 
work exactly when we say a railway fit to carry troops in 
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masses must be laid from London to Leeds, through narrow 
defiles often ten miles long, over waterless deserts, between 
stations which can only be fed with water by the railway itself, 
in presence of an enemy who can march twice as quickly as 
our soldiers, who will risk anything to block the railway, 
and who on the slightest gleam of hope will attack the 
troops unflinchingly. It is to be done, no doubt. The 
English engineers can be trusted, and so can the Staff which 
marched into and out of Coomassie, and they will neither 
attempt impossibilities nor throw the men’s lives away. But 
of all the Quixotic acts of nobleness ever attempted by a 
people surely this is one of the most astonishing. Fortunately, 
there is that one redeeming feature about the Expedition. 
The country will make the effort from no selfishness and no 
greed, but under a call of duty, in which, be it real or 
imaginary, it heartily believes. In so acting, it may have a 
reward in increased energy and developed power of self- 
sacrifice ; but most assuredly it will have no other, not even 
an increased confidence from its own agents. It is not to 
rescue an agent that the country is stirring, but a special 
man, whose virtue and whose faith. unaided by any visible 
intellectual qualities, have found their way to its heart. What 
a people it is!—one moment roaring that it has money enough 
to fight anybody, but will fight only for “ interests; and the 
next pitching economy, common-sense, and fear to the winds, 
lest a man who trusts in its protection should be forced to run 
away. It is impossible to despise it, and impossible also not 
to wish that it would apply a little of its business sense to its 
transaction of foreign affairs. 


MR. WOODALL'S AMENDMENT. 

T has been publicly stated that Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Courtney have memorialised the Government to allow 

Mr. Woodall’s amendment for admitting women householders 
to the franchise by the present Reform Bill to be an open 
question with members of the Government, on which all those 
who are personally favourable to it may vote as they please. 
We are ourselves strongly opposed to the household franchise 
for women; but we speak with the utmost sincerity when we 
say that, so far as we can test our real conviction, that is not 
the reason, nor any part of the reason, why we object to 
the proposal that the Government should allow so very 
large a question as that of women’s suffrage, and one 
so essentially different in its nature from the proposal 
to extend the existing household franchise in boroughs 
to the counties, to be settled by the introduction of a 
few new words into the present Bill. Whether we held with 
Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Courtney or against them, we should, 
we belicve, say that no social revclution so great as_ that 
which they contemplate has been discussed in our time, that 
it is essentially a social rather than a political revolution, that 
it must have the greatest possible results for the future, and 
that it ought to be considered very maturely indeed on its own 
merits before it is determined. We should say that whether it be 
right or wrong, no more important proposal was ever submitted 
to the people of England, and that it is quite such a proposal 
as should be submitted to the people on a dissolution, as the 
main issue for the electors of the United Kingdom to decide. 
We should say further that we ought to have the new county 
householders in the constituencies before such an issue should 
be submitted to the people,—that it is an issue on which they 
are as deeply interested as any other class in the United 
Kingdom, and that to settle it by a sort of political parenthesis 
before these two million electors have been admitted to the 
vote, would be very unfair indeed to them. And this, of 
course, we say without having any better means of knowing 
how the new voters would vote on such an issue, than we 
have of knowing how the present voters would vote. So far 
as we know ourselves, if we were as deeply convinced 
as is Mr. Fawcett or Miss Becker of the simple justice 
of giving women votes, we should yet say that it would 
be a monstrous thing to engraft such a revolution as this 
on a Bill which is concerned with entirely different 
matters. The simple truth is that the people of England 
have never been really consulted on the question of 
women’s suffrage, and that, as far as we know, nothing in the 
whole range of politics would interest them more deeply. It is 
perfectly true that the question of extending county suffrage to 
the counties was brought universally before the constituencies at 
the last general election. It is equally faise that the women’s 
suffrage question was then universally raised,—or even thought 
of seriously by one constituency in ten. If the women’s suffrage 
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were carried as a mere interpolation in the present Bill, the 
Lords, in our opinion, would be not merely justified in insisting. 
but absolutely required by their duty to insist, on a reference 
of such a matter as that to the people before passin 
: ? 8 
the Bill. You might almost as well propose to engraft 
incidentally the substitution of an elective President for 
the Sovereign on such a Bill as this, as to engraft the 
principle of women’s suffrage on it. The political discussions 
which have been raised in connection with the present Bill 
are not even of a piece with those which are raised in 
connection with the women’s franchise. The discussion on 
the one subject is political merely ; the discussion on the other 
is social merely. If the Married Women’s Property Amend- 
ment Bill had contained a provision granting electoral rights 
to women, it would have been a far less heterogeneous pro- 
vision for such a Bill as that, than it would be for such 
a Bill as the Reform Bill. It is hardly, indeed, treating 
either the friends or the opponents of the women’s suffrage 
fairly, to smuggle such a provision as this into a measure con- 
ceived for other reasons, supported by quite other arguments, 
and likely to result in a totally different class of consequences, 
Now, of course, it will be said that all that is proposed at 
present is to enfranchise women householders, and that women 
householders are an exceedingly small class, who will hardly 
turn the scale in any election, and certainly not in any con- 
siderable number of elections. We are quite aware that this 
is so. But once enfranchise women householders, and the 
question arises at once why the formal headship of a house- 
hold should ever have been made the original criterion of 
political fitness, and whether there are not two equal heads to 
every household, bot of whom have equal rights to the vote— 
granting that women are to become electors. For our own parts, 
we should strongly assert that thisisso, Wecan see no vestige of 
a reason for refusing a vote to the mother of a household simply 
because the father (who is often an elector of very different 
opinions) has the vote, if there be no reason why women should 
not enter at all into the heat of political struggles. If it be pre- 
sumed that the husband represents the wife, why is it so pre- 
sumed, when it is often very far from the fact? Why should 
it not be presumed (what is often quite as true) that the wife 
represents the husband? Why should not the husband and 
wife settle it between them which is to be on the register, 
even if both are not to be on the register? Once admit 
women householders where there is no masculine head of the 
family, and there is no lugical ground left for insisting 
that where there is a masculine head of the family 
he is the head to the exclusion of his wife. Nay, 
more; once admit that there is no more reason why women 
should not enter the political field than there is why they 
should not enter the educational field, or the field of 
administrative charity, and what conceivable justification can 
there be for excluding women from Parliament, for excluding 
them from the Administration, for excluding them from the 
position of Prime Minister? The whole question of the true 
field for women’s energies is settled by this little amendment ; and 
if it was carried without the fullest possible discussion both on 
the platform and in Parliament, we should have carried a social 
revolution of vast scope, without even intending it. We do 
not hesitate to say that if the Government permit this totally 
foreign issue to be made an open question in this Bill, they 
will, in our opinion, commit a great constitutional blunder, 
—a kind of blunder which, so far as we can judge, they 
are not in the least likely to commit. If the Cabinet think 
woman’s suffrage right, they may fairly enough give notice 
that they intend to introduce a Bill next Session to legalise 
it,—or, better still, that when they dissolve Parliament they 
may announce that woman’s suffrage is a part of the pro- 
gramme on which they desire to appeal to the opinion of the 
electors. That would be a right and constitutional course, 
and though we should be opposed to it, we should not have a 
word to say against the regularity of the procedure. But to 
allow such a question as this to be settled—if Parliament so 
wills—by a clause in a Bill demanded on totally different 
grounds, by multitudes who have never given a thought to 
woman's suffrage, by multitudes who totally object to it, 
by multitudes who desire it for reasons which ave 
identical with their reasons for disliking the rest of 
the Bill,—would be not simply unstatesmanlike, but 
positively grotesque. There are certainly members of the 
Government who would resign their places rather than help 
to carry a Women’s Suffrage Bill, and who, in advocating the 
present Bill, thought as little of women’s suffrage as they 
thought of admitting women to the Army and Navy. Would 
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it not be in the highest degree ludicrous that the Government 
should invite their resignation by a policy so indefensible as 
allowing this extraneous issue to be foisted into the present 
Bill? Again, there are numbers, we believe, who warmly 
advocate women’s suffrage for the electoral classes already 
recognised, who quite as warmly oppose the present measure 
for including other great classes amongst the electoral classes. 
The two measures are simply incommensurable,—are advocated 
on totally different grounds, by totally different persons, and it 
isamere accident when both measures happen to be supported 
by the same person. We may be quite wrong in regarding 
the admission of women to the electoral suffrage as a 
yery pernicious sort of revolution; but whether we are 
wrong or right, surely that is a matter to be discussed on 
its own merits, to be discussed widely on its own merits, to 
be decided consciously by a great popular vote, and not to 
be foisted into a Bill with which it has no proper connection, 
and which, if the Lords were to do their duty, it would inevit- 
ably wreck. Indeed, we do not feel the least doubt that the 
Prime Minister, whatever his own view on the subject may 
happen to be, will decline to admit a clause which would 
be just as appropriate to the Reform Bill as a fly is to the 
amber in which it is sometimes found embedded. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE SHIPOWNERS. 


HE Fourth Party have not often been wise, but the Fourth 
Party have shown a true instinct as to the bearing 
of democracy on the political feeling of England in urging on 
the introduction of Mr. Chamberlain’s Merchant Shipping 
Bill, and showing that they prefer protecting the lives of 
English seamen to protecting the supposed interests of English 
shipowners. The masterly speech in which Mr. Chamberlain 
rivetted the attention of many of those who heard him, almost 
as a story of adventure might have rivetted it, for no less than 
three hours and three-quarters on Monday, owed not an iota 
of its interest to what is called eloquence. There was not a 
sentence of declamation in it from beginning to end; and, so 
far as we can remember, this is equally true, in spite of what 
is so freely charged against him, of all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches on the same subject. If there has been eloquence at 
all, it has been the eloquence of fact, and not of language. An 
effective array of facts will sometimes produce an even 
greater influence on the mind than the most effective array 
of words,—sometimes, not always, as, to the discredit of 
human nature, we must reluctantly admit. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech, if it was eloquent at all, was eloquent by the in- 
vincible force of facts alone. It showed that the President 
of the Board of Trade had omitted no single test by which to 
discriminate whether or not the shipowners of this country 
are able to protect more adequately than they do the lives of 
the seamen in their employ, and whether or not there exist 
the means of inducing them to use such ability as they have. 
He has proved beyond refutation that both the two great 
political parties, after they have considered the matter dis- 
passionately, have declared in the strongest way that there are 
a great number of preventable disasters at sea, that one of the 
great reasons why there are so many disasters is that shipowners 
often gain instead of losing by those disasters, that wherever 
you can show that shipowners lose by those disasters, there you 
find those disasters reduced to a minimum, and that wherever 
you show that they are permitted to gain by those disasters, 
there the number of those disasters rapidly increases. 

Now, let us shortly summarise the story which Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s great speech will soon be telling to all the constituencies 
of the country. In the first place, English merchant ships lose 
more lives in proportion to the number of seamen employed than 
the ships of any other nation in Europe. Germany loses little 
more than half as many, the Netherlands not much more than a 
quarter as many, Norway less than a quarter as many, and so 
forth. Of course, this is probably due in part to the very much 
greater energy of the British merchant service, to its doing a 
larger quantity of work in the same time; but still the fact 
remains that England loses nearly twice as many of her 
seamen’s lives as any other maritime country in Europe. In 
the next place, this proportion, instead of falling rapidly, as it 
ought to be, with the great harbours constructed to protect 
the shipping, the multiplication of lighthouses and efficient 
lifeboats, and the large substitution of steam-vessels for 
sailing-vessels, is rather on the increase. The loss of life in 
1883 was greater than in any previous year, except the three 
worst years, 1872, 1876, and 1881; and this, as we have said, 
notwithstanding the great multiplication of appliances for 





economising risk. The loss of life in the merchant service is 
so great, that it is seven times the loss of life in mines. 

All this only shows that there is a very exceptional risk in 
the lives of sailors in this country. Is this not only an 
exceptional, but a needlessly great risk, even if you take 
into account the work done? Mr. Chamberlain proves that it 
is. He selects the case of a fleet which is self-insured, so that 
the owner either bears the whole loss of any ship lost, or at 
least a part of the loss, and compares the loss of life in this fleet 
with the loss of life in the whole of the remaining steam marine. 
The twelve undertakings which are either wholly or in part 
self-insured comprise 36 ships and 18,400 men; and during 
five years these undertakings lost only one man in 840 by 
wreck casualties. The rest of the steam marine of the 
country, which, for the most part at least, is not self-insured, 
either wholly or in part, comprises 3,446 ships and 70,600 
men; and in them the loss of life from wreck casualties has 
been for the same time (five years) one man in 148. In other 
words, the effect of making the insurer always suffer by the 
wreck has been to reduce the loss of life nearly to one-sixth. 
We might reasonably hope that five men in every six who lose 
their life by wrecks would be saved if the loss caused by wreck 
fell wholly or in a considerable part on the owners. How bad 
the present system of insurance is, Mr. Chamberlain proved by 
remarking that the loss of a ship often sends up the market price 
of the shares of the company. This happened even in the case 
of “ the great line of steamships, upon the owners of which not 
the slightest possible imputation can rest,” to which the ‘ State 
of Florida’ belonged. Shares which at the end of April were 
72s. 6d., rose, after news of the loss, to 90s., afterwards 
sinking again to 77s. 6d. Mr. Chamberlain produced a long 
list of facts to prove that ships are habitually over-insured, 
and are even offered for sale by their owners at a price con- 
siderably below that at which they are insured. He showed 
that it is constantly a source of great profit to the owners 
when a ship goes to the bottom. For instance, “ in the case of 
one ship, which was insured at £9,000, and which was valued 
at £6,000, when it went to the bottom the managing owner 
paid the shareholders 24 per cent. as profit on the vessel, and 
returned the original capital.’’ And again, “in the case of the 
* Dunstaffnage,’ in which twenty-three lives were lost, the 
owner received the whole of his freight outward, saved all 
wages on the outward voyage, the port expenses at Calcutta, and 
the Suez Canal expenses, and would save all expenses of the 
homeward freight.” These are but specimens of hundreds 
of cases, Mr. Chamberlain having proved to demonstration that 
the general law of insurance makes it so very far from a 
calamity,—often even so much of an advantage,—to the 
owners to lose their ships, that whether they wished it or not, 
they simply do not, and perhaps cannot, take the sort of care 
which they would take if every loss of a ship were a loss to 
the owner too. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, which he cannot pass this year 
except with the warm support of the great majority of the 
House, goes the right way to curing this great evil. It will 
prevent a man receiving on his ship more than its true value, 
Then as to the insurance of freight, the owner of the freight 
can insure the net freight only,—7.ec., the expenses of earning 
the gross freight are to be deducted from it, and the difference 
only can be recovered. There is to be an implied warranty by 
the owner to take all reasonable means to keep his vessel sea- 
worthy. The owner is not to be allowed in future to contract 
himself out of his liability for the seaworthiness of his vessel 
by the conditions in his bills of lading. Further, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Bill applies the Employers’ Liability Act to ships, 
though, following the analogy of the former Act, employers 
will not be liable to their officers, any more than factory-owners 
are liable to their foremen, for misfortunes of which it is 
assumed that they are able to estimate the probability and 
partly to prevent the occurrence ; but as regards the common 
seamen, the Employers’ Liability Act will apply, and any 
defects of machinery or equipment which the owners ought 
to have remedied will make them liable to their seamen for 
the losses which may be incurred. 

Such are the general principles of a Bill the need 
for which Mr. Chamberlain has proved more exhaus- 
tively than the need for legislation is often proved in this 
country. That some of the shipowners are still disposed to 
offer a desperate resistance to his Bill the short discussion 
which followed his statement seems to show. But all parties 
ought to join to render that resistance ineffectual. Sir Stafford 
Northcote is deeply committed to some such reform as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. Lord Norton (formerly Sir Charles Adderley) 
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did his best to carry a reform based in great measure upon the 
same principles during the late Government. Indeed, Lord Salis- 
bury’s recent attack on Mr. Chamberlain is at least as much 
an attack on Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Norton as on Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Fourth Party—to their great credit we say 
it—heartily support the Bill. The shipowners will only wreck the 
Bill if they think that the country is indifferent to it. Is the 
country indifferent to it? We do not in the least believe 
this. The feeling Mr. Plimsoll elicited a few years ago is 
still as earnest as ever. And we shall be surprised if the 
publication of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech does not carry 
away all effective opposition to his Bill, by showing the 
obstructive party how dangerous obstruction may become. 
Mr. Chamberlain has made some concessions in the Bill 
which, if he does not carry it, we doubt if he will 
ever make again. Especially he has made it difficult to re- 
open the question of value in what are called ‘valued 
policies ” without a very strong presumption indeed that the 
underwriters think there was fraud. He has limited the 
application of the Employers’ Liability Act more than, in 
our opinion, he ought to have limited it. Still, these 
concessions are justifiable, if by their help he gains a year 
for this most necessary and sound bit of legislation. If 
he is not allowed to pass the Bill this Session, we may safely 
predict that several of these concessions will never be made 
again. The feeling of the country on this subject will in- 
crease in volume with every attempt of the shipowners to 
dam it up and resist the needful and salutary reform which it 
demands. 





THE NEW SPLIT IN THE TORY RANKS. 


T was very natural that Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 

_ Northeote should endeavour to make up their quarrel 
with Lord Randolph Churchill ; but we question if it was wise. 
They found, as they might have expected, that the borough 
Tories, of whom Mr. Forwood, of Liverpool, is the best-known 
representative, and the more ardent Tories for whom Mr. Gorst 
finds brains, were not inclined to give up Lord Randolph; and 
that if the quarrel continued, much of the inclination to fight 
would go out of their followers’ hearts. They therefore came 
to terms, readmitted Lord Randolph, suffered his re-election 
to the Chairmanship of the United Conservative Associations, 
and were rewarded with his speech of the 13th inst. and the 
following division. The advantage thus gained, however, was 
but temporary. Lord Randolph Churchill intends to lead, not 
to be led ; he does not at heart either respect, or 
like any of his leaders in the Commons, patronises Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, pardons Sir Stafford with an irritable 
grin, openly mocks those “ bourgeois chiefs” Sir R. Cross and 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and intends to take his own course. He 
took it oa Tuesday, with a vengeance. If there is an idea to 
which the Tories are committed, it is that the inclusion of 
Ireland in the Reform Bill is dangerous and bad. It will, they 
allege, directly reinforce a party which is seeking the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, and the destruction of property 
inland. Whatever else is right, that must be wrong; and 
they call upon all good Whigs to help them in resisting 
such treasonably democratic projects. The Ulster Tories, 
who fear, with reason, for their seats, are especially violent ; 
but all Tories, from Lord Salisbury downwards, including 
Lord Randolph Churchill himself, have joined from time to 
time in the same ery. Lord Randolph, however, believes that 
he is the future leader of the Tory Democracy ; he is also a 
candidate for Birmingham ; and in either capacity he wants 
the Irish Extremist vote. On Tuesday night, therefore, when 
speaking on Mr. Brodrick’s motion to leave Ireland out of the 
Franchise Bill, he coolly announced that he had been converted 
by the debates, pronounced the proposal of the Government 
to include Ireland “ wise” and righteous, and called upon all 
zood Tories to supportit. Eleven Tories did so; the Tory leaders, 
xcept Lord Randolph’s two “bourgeois” friends, walked out 
of the House ; and the Government, upon a crucial question 
apon which their failure had once been regarded as 
certain, obtained a majority of 195, and a vote of two to one. 
Mhe Tory Irish, of course, are furious; and so are much 
more important people, the old Conservatives, who are 
Cories because they want to maintain narrow suffrages, the 
iscendency of the land, the influence of property, ancient 
radition, and all the rest of the high respectabilities. They 
lo not see what they are to fight for if the party is to become 
lemocratic, and are inclined to say that either they will retire 
‘rom active fighting, or Lord Randolph Churchill shall. The 





Standard, which, when it is Tory at all, represents thig 
Toryism, openly demands Lord Randolph’s expulsion, and 
tells the leaders in unmistakeable English that in allow- 
ing him to go his own way they are reducing their army 
to a mob. 

How is this “little rift in the lute” to be soldered up? But 
for the past history of the party, and its long discipline of 
suffering, we should scarcely think reconciliation possible, 
Clearly, if the old leaders follow the Standard'’s advice, Lord 
Randolph Churchill will raise his own banner, declare openly 
that Toryism must become democratic or die, and carry 
away with him probably one-third of the host of 
heaven. The Tory boroughs will be his, and when 
the franchise is reduced much of the Tory mob. The Tory 
Party will be reduced in the House of Commons to compara- 
tive nothingness, and the dominant majority will, so long as 
it can hold together, enjoy an unchecked dictatorship. There 
will be no alternative Government to take the reins. On the 
other hand, if the Tories treat Lord Randolph as another 
Mr. Disraeli, concede the lead to him, however reluctantly, and 
rearrange themselves in rank behind him, sending Sir Stafford 
Northcote incidentally to the Pynes, and the two “ bourgeois ” 
leaders to Coventry, how long will they be strong? They 
are wonderfully teachable, and, except when Mr. Gladstone is 
speaking, wonderfully meek; but at heart they cannot care 
about the new programme. What is Toryism if Tories 
are to vote for democratic suffrages, equal distribution, the 
reign of Parnellites in Ireland, and measures in England con- 
ceived in the spirit of Lord Randolph’s proposal to expro- 
priate all leasehold houses and vest the freeholds in their 
occupying tenants? That is American democracy, not 
Toryism ; and if it is Conservative, it is not a Conservatism 
that members of the Carlton either recognise or care about. 
They want to be personages, not units; aristocrats, not 
democrats; privileged people, not men lost in a rushing 
crowd which in all but direction is indistinguishable from 
the swollen Radical mob. They will feel themselves 
more at home with the Whigs—who do not, at all 
events, blaspheme the Red Book—than with the Tory 
democrats, and will be inclined either to lag behind till 
the party cannot move, or to declare the world incurable, step 
out of it altogether, and become, like Earl Grey, members of 
that great Chorus which once a month wails melo liously, if 
tediously, over the coming fate of the British Troy. Ulti- 
mately, as Toryism has its roots deep in human nature, and 
especially in human nature as developed on this island, they 
and the Whigs will coalesce and form a powerful party. But 
intermediately what is to be done? If they, the infinitely re- 
spectable old Conservatives, “ acred up to their lips, consolled up 
to their chins,’ repudiate Lord Randolph, he will upset the 
coach altogether ; while if they follow him, they will sacrifice 
all that makes life worth having, merely in order to live. 
Beaconsfield was bad enough, but he had a redeeming love for 
fine upholstery which kept him fairly straight in the ways of 
the rich ; but this horrid young mutineer has not even that. 
He does not even eschew Mr. Gladstone when Mr. Gladstone 
is on the Irish side. We confess all our sympathies are with 
the old men; and we heartily wish them well out of their 
trouble, but we see at present no road. They have cultivated 
unscrupulousness in order to be avenged on Mr. Gladstone’s 
virtue, and Jo! a man who is as really unscrupulous as they 
only seem to be, takes power out of their hands, 





THE SWISS VOTE OF CENSURE. 

: we the will of the people is the w/tima ratio of demo- 

cratic communities, is undeniable; but there is a wide 
difference between theory and practice. And it may well be 
doubted if any unerring and generally practicable method of 
ascertaining and interpreting the popular will has yet been 
devised. Under the English system it is quite possible, as 
happened in 1874, for a minority of the electors to return a 
majority of Members. The American system, though more 
logical and consistent, practically limits the choice of the 
people to two sets of professional politicians ; and the candidates 
must be local men, the citizens of one State not being eligible 
for election in another. Both systems, moreover, have the 
drawback (regarded from the purely theoretic and vox populi 
vox Dei point of view) that they apply to men and not to 
measures. Members elected to-day may to-morrow pass a law 
or sanction a policy that, if the alternative were offered to them, 
their constituents would unhesitatingly reject, as the recent ex- 
perience of Switzerland, which acts as a sort of laboratory for the 
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trial of political experiments, abundantly proves. The Constitu- 
tion of that country is nothing if not democratic. The suffrage is 
universal, the electoral districts equal, the Deputies paid. The 
National Council represents the people, the Council of States 
the Cantons; the former is elected for three years, the latter 
for as long as it may please the Cantons. Hence, while the 
one Chamber is triennially dissolved, the other, like the English 
House of Lords, lives for ever. When a Member’s term of 
office expires, he either offers himself for re-election or requests 
his Canton to provide him with a successor. In the event of 
the Chambers being unable to agree as to any particular 
measure, the two Houses sit together, aud the majority of the 
combined forces prevails. Yet, in spite of all these precautions 
for securing a faithful reflex of public opinion, there is so little 
harmony between the present Federal Assembly and the Swiss 
people, that the latter have demanded the referendum four 
times in less than three years, and on every occasion rejected 
the proposals of their representatives. The referendum, it is 
hardly necessary to say, means the submission, on the demand 
of 30,000 citizens, of any measure sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture to the popular vote, the people’s veto in such cases being 
absolute. The latest instance of the referendum being called into 
requisition was on May 11th, when four measures which had been 
adopted by the Federal Assembly were emphatically negatived 
by their constituents. The event is all the more significant 
that three of the measures in question were not only trivial 
but purely administrative. One concerned the reorganisation 
of the Federal Department of Justice and Police, and would 
have involved an addition to the Budget of some 11,000 francs 
a year; another was for an increased allowance of 10,000 
francs to the Swiss Minister at Washington ; while the third 
related to the incidence of the licence-tax on commercial 
travellers. The only unpopular and really objectionable 
proposal was the fourth. It consisted of a short Bill or ‘* pro- 
ject of law” to the effect that,“ When in any criminal case 
confidence in a Cantcnal tribunal is impaired by reason of 
political excitement, the Federal Council (the executive) may 
(at its discretion) refer the matter to the Federal Tribunal, by 
whom it shall be judged according to the law of the Canton in 
which it originated.” The need for some such law as this 
was rendered evident by a late scandalous trial in Canton 
Tessin, where religious and political feeling run high. A 
man who had killed, or tried to kill, a political opponent, 
was acquitted by a jury of his own way of thinking, 
much as political offenders in Ireland are sometimes 
acquitted by sympathetic juries, The flaw in the proposed 
measure lay in its ascription of judicial functions to a political 
body, whose impartiality, when party interests are at stake, is 
not beyond suspicion. This proposal was probably negatived on 
its merits, and it deserved to be negatived ; but the rejection of 
the other proposals, coming so soon after previous vetoes, can 
only be regarded as an expression of want of confidence in the 
people’s representatives, and is so regarded by the leading organs 
of the Swiss Press. That a country may lose confidence in its 
Legislature, is a self-evident proposition; but that the Swiss 
Democracy should manifest utter distrust of their represen- 
tives on the very morrow of their election by universal suffrage, 
and emphasise it time after time by demanding the referendum 
on every possible occasion, is a phenomenon which requires 
explanation. 

The explanation is not far to seek. Though it might seem 
that there is little need for parties in Switzerland—all funda- 
mental questions being long since settled—parties exist, and 
they fight and abuse each other with great vigour and vivacity. 
Yet, notwithstanding the elaborate provisions of the Constitu- 
tion for securing a full expression of the popular will in the 
National Councils, it often happens, as under the less logical 
English system, that a minority of the people obtains a mono- 
poly of power. This arises chiefly from the operation of the 
system of scrutin de liste, which prevails in Switzerland ; partly 
from the peculiar division of parties, of which there are three 
—Radical Liberals, Conservative Liberals, and Catholic Con- 
servatives. The two latter, though together more numerous 
than the first, do not act together—partly because they are not 
really sympathetic, yet even more because in the Protestant 
Cantons there are few Catholics, and in the Catholic Cantons 
few Liberals. The Radical Liberals, on the other hand, being 
united, energetic, and not too scrupulous, are enabled, by 
judicious manipulation of the scrutin de liste, to get the upper 
hand in most of the Cantons. This is especially the case in 
the Cantonal elections. One electoral college at Geneva returns 
as many as sixteen members. An independent candidate in 
such circumstances has no chance whatever, and electors must 





either vote for the lists got up by the party leaders or not vote at 
all. Hence, when three parties are in the field, and two of them 
cannot agree to support a common list, the third wins all along 
the line, and returns every one of its candidates, to the ex- 
clusion of all the rest. There have been Great Councils at 
Geneva in which the nominal minority, yet actual majority, 
were represented by a single deputy. As, moreover, the 
deputies to the National Council are elected under like con- 
ditions, and the members of the Council of State are chosen 
by the cantonal Legislature, it is evident that the numerical 
majority of a district may be absolutely unrepresented in the 
Federal Assembly. Nothing could be more significant of the 
perverse working of the present system than the fact that, 
albeit the Radical Liberals command a majority in both 
Chambers, they are never supported at a referendum by 
more than from a fourth to a third of the total number of 
voters. 

It is possible that if the Radical Liberals had used their acci- 
dental predominance with moderation, there might have been 
little serious opposition to their measures ; for no great interests 
or fundamental questions are at stake. But they belong to the 
school of Continental Radicals,—that is to say, they are aggres- 
sive and intolerant, look upon religion as grovelling superstition, 
harry with equal impartiality Roman Catholics and English 
Salvationists; act, in short, rather as Tory Democrats 
than as true Liberals. They have irritated the Cantons 
by injudicious attempts to increase the power of the 
Federal Government, and alarmed the people by dis- 
regarding some of the most cherished traditions of Swiss 
politics. The Federal Council had always been considered 
outside the sphere of party strife; though renewable every 
three years, the members of the permanent Cabinet were in- 
variably, when willing, re-elected without contest; and there 
was an honourable striving to fill vacancies with the best men, 
irrespective of their political leanings. But after the last 
general election (1881) the Radical Liberal majority showed a 
strong disposition to break through this salutary rule, and the 
first vacancy in the Federal Council was filled by a member of 
their own party, who had the merits neither of fitness nor of 
popularity. Other proceedings, equally impolitic, deepened 
the discontent which these had excited ; and the referendum 
was demanded, less because the measures to which it referred 
were objectionable in themselves, than because the people 
desired to pass a vote of censure on a Legislature whieh 
did not really represent the country,—a vote which has 
now been three times confirmed. <A referendum, though 
a clumsy expedient, and hardly possible in any other 
country than Switzerland, has at Jeast one great advantage : 
every vote tells; there is no manipulation of lists, and 
no chance of a minority prevailing. The referendum is a 
clumsy expedient, for several reasons. It does not conform to 
the highest democratic ideal—-that of a community whose law- 
makers are its best and ablest men, men whom the people 
can trust to do the national business without constant check 
and interference. It can hardly fail, moreover, if frequently 
used, to lower the character of the legislature and impair the 
efficiency of legislation. Able men will not give their best 
energies to a consideration of measures which a wave of popular 
sentiment may render abortive ; and the mere possibility of such 
an eventuality may hinder useful measures from being even 
proposed. What, for instance, can be more absurd than the 
refusal of the Swiss people to increase the salary of their 
Minister at Washington from 60,000 franes, which he finds 
insufficient to keep up his position, or even to pay his way, to 
70,000 franes? Another evil of the referendum is the increased 
frequency of votings which it entails. If voting be a pleasure, 
then ought the Swiss people to be the happiest in the world ; 
for, what with Federal, Cantonal, and Communal elections, 
they have an opportunity of voting nearly every day, or, at any 
rate, every Sunday. But, if we may judge from the fact that 
the proportion of electors who poll is rarely more than half, 
and that at the referendum of May 11th only 350,000 votes, 
out of a possible 650,000, were recorded, they do not find the 
function a very enjoyable one. 

It might not be wise for the Swiss people to abandon their 
right of veto,—it is a reserve power of proved efficacy, and 
always used in a conservative sense,—but it should be used 
sparingly and discreetly ; and they would do far better to so 
modify their electoral system as to secure a fair representation 
for all parties in the State than to employ the formidable 
power of the referendum for expressing their discontent with 
an unpopular Parliament. 
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THE TORRENS WATER BILL. 


HE Water question is, for Londoners at least, the question 
of the day. It is in great measure owing to the excite- 
ment on this question that the London Government Bill has 
taken a leading place in the programme of the Session, and it 
is owing to the continued aggressiveness of the Water Com- 
panies that it will be converted into an Act of Parliament. 
London is assured that nothing short of union will enable it 
to cope with those overgrown monopolies, and it looks to the 
new Municipality to give it pure and copious supplies of water 
at a reasonable cost. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to find that 
the Government are going to lend what assistance they can to 
the consumer against the grasping of the Companies. The 
Home Secretary, indeed, one of whose chief functions at 
present is to be a sort of supplemental Common Council and 
Metropolitan Board of Works, can offer no immediate help. But 
the President of the Local Government Board is coming to the 
rescue, and going to lend his powerful assistance in passing an 
amended edition of what is now known as the Torrens Water 
Bill. There can be little doubt that the favourable reception 
given by Sir Charles Dilke to the deputation on this subject 
on Monday was largely due to the letters of “B.,” in the 
columns of the “ leading journal.” The rush of that sagacious 
but ponderous beast the elephant has, from the time of 
Pyrrhus downwards, been found to be quite as dangerous to 
friend as to foe. The reckless rampagings of “ B.” on the 
subject of the Torrens Bill have in the same way done much 
more harm to his clients the Water Companies, than to the 
poor water consumers whom he intended to trample upon. 
They have even damaged “B.” himself; for even his legal 
sagacity has been shown to have been wanting when he hazarded 
the statements that ‘ local authorities are persons interested in 
settling the annual net value as low as possible,” or that, while 
any individual could appeal against the assessment, the ‘ Water 
Company could not, though the whole parish is under-rated.” 
As for the charges of “invasion of property ” and “ confisca- 
tion of rights,” these are vague denunciations which we are 
so accustomed to hear from “ B.” and his school, that nobody 
marks them, or if any one does mark them, it is as a sign that 
justice is going to be done for some one who has hitherto been 
defrauded. 


This is exactly the case in the present instance. For some 
years the Water Companies of London have been charging 
water-rates on the gross annual value of the property, as shown 
by the parochial rate-books. The people groaned, but paid, 
until Mr. Archibald Dobbs arose and discomfited the spoiler, and 
showed that the “annual value” on which the water-rate ought 
to be charged is not gross but “net annual value.” In other 
words, he showed that the Companies have been overtaxing the 
consumer to the tune of from 50 to 16% per cent. a year, accord- 
ing to the value of the house. But the Companies, who formerly 
were willing enough to abide by the valuation list when they 
levied on the gross annual value shown thereby, now say.— 
“ The valuation list is no guide to the net annual value. We 
will assess on our own net annual value.” And how do they 
do it? They do not have a proper and general valuation 
made by public valuers, and request the consumers to name 
their valuers, and fix the value by impartial arbitration. They 
prefer to take the rate-bovk, and by making at their own 
will an arbitrary addition to the rateable value, find an 
annual value which has no more relation to the true value 
than a shot in the dark has toa true aim. They trust to the 
ignorance, the timidity, and the weakness of purse of the 
individual consumer; and in most cases they do not trust in 
vain, The result is that they are saving five to ten per 
cent. of the loss which would otherwise fall upon them, if 
that can be properly called loss which consists in not 
making an illegal gain. Thereupon, Mr. Torrens steps in 
to the rescue, and proposes to pass a general measure 
enacting that the words “annual value” in the Waterworks 
Clauses Act, 1847 (which the different Water Companies Acts 
incorporate), is to mean the “net annual value as settled by 
the local authorities”—in other words, the rateable value. 
The reasons for taking this as the standard are obvious. The 
rate-book is the only public common standard of value. It is 
settled with excessive care by skilled persons who have a 
lengthy traditional experience. It is open to appeal, the first 
steps of which can be taken in an inexpensive manner, by any 
individual who feels himself aggrieved by his own assessment 
being too high, or by his neighbour's being too low. In 
London, under the Valuation Act of 1869, one parish may 
complain of another parish, and it is the interest of every 
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parish to get the valuations of the others raised; while the 
Surveyor of the Queen’s Taxes may “round upon” the whole 
lot. Above all, both in London and the country, the Water 
Companies, as ratepayers, have themselves the right, and 
what is more than most ratepayers have, also the power, of 
appealing if they think the assessment too low. What 
more natural and proper than that this public, long-tested 
standard should be fixed as the compulsory standard by 
which water company and consumer should be bound to 
abide, just as the Crown and the taxpayer are bound to abide 
by it? If the Companies wish to act fairly, nothing could 
be better for them than thus to be saved from the expensive 
process of valuation, the results of which are liable to be 
tested by the even more expensive process of litigation. §o 
obvious are the reasons in favour of adopting this course, that 
the President of the Local Government Board has determined 
to take up Mr. Torrens’ little Bill, which only consists of a 
single clause, in amended form, and will no doubt pass it, 
From what could be gathered from Sir Charles Dilke’s speech, 
it is to be feared that the effect of the amendments will be to 
limit the scope of the Bill to London. This is hard on the 
dwellers in other towns where the Municipality does not supply 
its own water. Other places groan under the tyranny of 
private Companies. The Waterworks Clauses Act of 1847 is 
general, and extortion under it has been general also. There 
is no reason why the unfortunate water-drinker of county 
towns—like Winchester, for example—should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Act, and it is to be hoped that the 
amendment will be made as general as the evil to be amended, 


Even when the amendment has been made, for London at 
least, the relief will be but temporary. In 1886, as Sir 
Charles Dilke pointed out, another of the quinquennial re. 
valuations of London takes place. As a rule, at each new 
valuation a large increase is made in the assessments. In fact, 
in 1886 Water Companies will recover a large part of what 
they are now being reluctantly compelled to disgorge. They 
will reap an “ unearned increment” indeed. Without the 
smallest improvement in the quantity or quality of the supply 
of water, without the smallest increase in the service rendered, 
without even taking the trouble or incurring the odium of de- 
manding an increase of rent, an enormous increase of rent 
will be made to flow into their pockets, The attempts, 
predoomed to failure, to resist a reduction of their 
demands have called attention to the essential injustice 
of the principle on which their demands are based. 
The City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works grievously failed in their duty to those they profess 
to represent, by not taking steps to prevent this taxation 
without return of the London public by the Water Companies 
when the Valuation Act was passed. Something must be 
done to prevent its recurrence in the future. This is a strong 
argument in favour of the London Government Bill’s being 
allowed to pass this year. Even if it does pass, the new 
Corporation will have barely had time to organise itself before 
this question of valuation will be forced upon it. If it does 
not, the Companies will be able to fleece the consumer more 
closely than before, their vested interests will be stronger, 
and their purchase-price will be raised more outrageously than 
ever. 





MR. BESANT ON THE ART OF FICTION. 


R. BESANT has just republished, with notes and addi- 
tions, the lecture which he delivered at the Royal 
Institution on April 25th, concerning “The Art of Fiction.” 
Let no one read the lecture under the impression that Mr. 
Besant has revealed the secret of his own success as a novelist. 
It says many true things, and one or two new things, and says 
them well; but it is quite certain that neither Mr. Besant nor 
any other novelist could impart to any one, or could even 
explain to himself, the secret of his success; and wisely 
enough Mr. Besant does not make the attempt. Nor do his 
“rules” of the art come to much. So far as they go, they 
are tolerably just; but then they do not go far enough to be of 
much use to any one, and on the whole come to very little more 
than saying that you ought yourself to understand the man 
you attempt to draw, and should not make his thoughts and 
actions inconsistent with the life and surroundings which 
you assume for him,—except, we presume, so far as thoughts 
and actions do often display a very decided appearance 
of inconsistency with the life and surroundings of their 
thinkers and actors. Mr. Besant seems to wonder that 
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novelists do not associate themselves, as do artists, and sculp- 
tors, and musicians, to teach the rules of their art to those 
who want to learn them. But is not the reason very simple, 
namely, that the proportion of the novelist’s art which you could 
reduce to rule would be so insignificant, and even infinitesimal, 
compared with that portion of it which can never be reduced to 
rule, that any attempt to teach the elements of this art, as the 
rudiments of music, or painting, or sculpture may be taught, 
would be simply ridiculous? You cannot even say without great 
qualifications and reservations what Mr. Besant does appear 
to say, that a novelist should be guided strictly by experience 
and observation, and never deviate from it. If that rule had 
been followed, we should lose some of the greatest scenes in 
all fiction. What experience could have guided Sir Walter 
Scott in painting the frenzy of Mary Stuart’s passion 
when one of her Maries refers in her presence to the night of 
Darnley’s murder ? What experience could have guided George 
Eliot, in “ Adam Bede,” in describing the experiences of Hetty 
during the terrible days which succeeded the murder of her 
infant ? Of course, Mr. Besant will say that he means to include 
under the head of experience and observation all that the 
imagination, well saturated with experience and observation, 
will suggest to a man of genius to paint. But then the limits 
within which that qualification ranges are really the limits of 
genius; and within the margin between the boundary of actual 
experience and the boundary of that which a daring imagina- 
tion duly saturated with experience suggests, lie all the greatest 
efforts of the greatest novelists. And not only is the greatest exer- 
cise of the art entirely beyond rule, but even the commonest exer- 
cise of it is not within rule,—in the sense in which correct drawing 
or correct musical execution is within rule. You may teach a 
very commonplace person to sing a song without uttering a false 
note, but you cannot teach a commonplace person to describe 
an exciting scene without missing its most impressive features. 
Call the novelist’s art an art if you please, but it is certainly 
not an art of which you can teach even the rudiments. Even Mr. 
Besant, when he comes to state the most rudimentary con- 
dition of the novelist’s art,—namely, the power of happily 
selecting amongst the details of his story what he shall de- 
scribe, and of suppressing what he shall not describe,—has to 
confess freely that, so far as he knows, this cannot be taught. 
Well, if it cannot be taught, is not this a very reasonable 
explanation of that of which Mr. Besant makes so much com- 
plaint,—that the art of fiction does not get its full recognition asa 
fine art? One of the commonest meanings assigned to the word 
“art” is “the result of habit regulated by rules;” but by Mr. 
Besant’s own confession, fiction, as a fine art, cannot be reduced, 
even in its commonest and least noble forms, to “the result of 
habit regulated by rules.” Why, then, should he grumble that 
poetry and fiction are alike regarded as in most respects out- 
side the realm of art, because outside the realm of rule ? 


Nor can we understand so thoughtful and original a writer 
as Mr. Besant actually complaining that the art of novel- 
writing is under-estimated by the mass of mankind, on the ex- 
tremely insufficient ground that, “while the leaders in every 
other branch of art, in every department of science, and in every 
kind of profession, receive their share of the ordinary national 
distinctions, no one ever hears of honours being bestowed 
upon novelists.” In the first place, is it true that the leaders in 
every branch of science receive their share of national distine- 
tions? We have known a good many great mathematicians, 
economists, geologists, physicists, physiologists, geographers, 
astronomers, thinkers generally, none of whom ever received such 
a distinction ; nor till Lord Tennyson took a peerage had we ever 
heard of a poet, as such, receiving this kind of reward, which 
seems to us, indeed, one very ill-adapted to thecase. As for the pro- 
fessions, none but those which lead through political life,—except- 
ing only the case of a few great medical men who impress their 
greatness on the bestowers of honours in their weakest moments, 
—lead to such honours. Perhaps now and then a great engi- 
neer, who has conducted some national undertaking to a suc- 
cessful issue, receives the recognition of knighthood,—if that be 
a recognition at all; but for the most part, every great artist looks 
to the public recognition of his works as his reward, and not to 
any titular reward bestowed upon himself. It is a far greater 
and more true reward to be universally respected as the author 
of “ Vanity Fair ” or “ The Origin of Species,” than to be known 
as a knight, a baronet, or a peer. Surely literary men, of all 
men, ought to feel that the authorship of good literature is its 
Own reward, and that you rather lower than raise yourself by 





appealing from your reputation as the author of “ Idylls of the 
King” to your reputation as Baron Tennyson of Aldworth, 
in the county of Surrey, and of Farringford, in the Isle 
of Wight. 

Mr. Besant, however, thinks that not only the art of fiction is 
not properly esteemed, but that it is positively looked down upon ; 
and that Thackeray, for instance, was all the less likely to get into 
Parliament for having written novels of extraordinary power. 
Perhaps so; and perhaps, too, he was all the more unfit to be of 
use in Parliament for that very reason. Unquestionably, a really 
great musician would be all the less useful as a Member of 
Parliament for being a great musician; and what is wholly true 
of a most absorbing art like music,—namely, that it paralyses a 
man for plain, everyday, common-sense work,—may be partly 
true of what may perhaps be a somewhat less absorbing art like 
fiction, though it is often, we suspect, as absorbing as the art 
of music itself. Should we go toa great poet to choose our horses 
for us? or to a great astronomer to mend our lamps? So far 
as we can judge, if Mr. Disraeli had really been as great in 
writing novels as he was in the conception of epigrams, it might 
have been as serious an objection to him as a statesman, as Mr- 
Besant thinks that it was a groundless objection, that he wrote 
novels. ‘“ Where your treasure is, there shall your heart be 
also,” was a true saying which has its worldly as well as its 
unworldly applications. No one can study Sir Walter Scott’s 
life without seeing that that wonderful imagination of his, with 
its strange power of revivifying the past, positively led him 
astray in his judgment of the political present. And if Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels had been great novels,—great in anything but 
their political and social persiflage,—we do not in the least be- 
lieve that he would have been even the great party leader that 
he certainly was. The mind of a great novelist is not, and can- 
not be, immersed in the prose world of political judgment. 
Anthony Trollope tells us how he knew every corner of the map of 
Barsetshire,—every corner that was not, as well as every corner 
that was, introduced into his various novels concerning Barset- 
shire; and Mr. Besant tells us, in one of the best passages of his 
lecture, that “ unless the characters exist and move about in his 
{the author’s } brain, all separate, distinct, living, and perpetually 
engaged in the action of the story, sometimes at one part of it, 
sometimes at another, and that in scenes and places which must 
be omitted in the writing, he has got no story to tell.” Nowcan 
he wonder that people do not think of choosing for Members of 
Parliament, to represent them and their interests, men whose 
imaginations are brooding with this intense eagerness, not over 
the needs of their constituents, but over the imaginary doings 
of an imaginary population in imaginary scenes, however closely 
analogous these may be to the real doings of real people 
in real scenes? For our own parts, we should say that Mr. 
Trollope himself—one of the most realistic of novelists—was 
distinctly less trustworthy as a politician for throwing so 
much of his heart and life as he did into the doings of these, 
not indeed unreal, but yet non-existent beings. You cannot throw 
your life ardently into the world cf imagination, and yet keep it 
hard at work at the same time in the world of committees and 
constituents. Hardly any first-rate painter or sculptor would 
make even a second-rate Member of Parliament; and hardly 
any first-rate writer of fiction or poet would make even a 
third-rate Member of Parliament. Why cannot artists be 
satisfied with their proper recognition as artists? Why, merely 
because the members of a few amphibious professions here and 
there manage to combine professional with social distinctions, 
must the artist, whose great boast it is to live in an ideal 
world, think himself aggrieved because he must not expect to 
get a handle to his name, or to write the mystic letters 
“M.P.” after it? Mr. Besant, with some very noble con- 
ceptions of his art, is guilty, we think, of lowering it to the level 
of arts far less imaginative, when he is so anxious that writers of 
fiction should “ make the best of both worlds,’—the world of 
which they write, and the world in which they gather the 
materials for their writings. 

THE SOCIAL EFFECT OF TWO-AND-A-HALF 
CENT. 
NHE “Market” has decided by an informal plébiscite that 
Mr. Childers’s scheme for the conversion of Consols into 
Two-and-a-Half per Cents is substantially sound. The dealers 
are selling Consols, and buying Two-and-a-Halfs—which sadly 
want a new and shorter name—at prices which make it profit- 
able to accept Mr. Childers’s offer of a conversion at 108, The 
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profit is only fractional, it is true, and sometimes it disappears 
for a day or two; but the drift of the market is unmistakeable ; 
the volume of trust-moneys increases year by year, and must 
pour into T'wo-and-a-Halfs ; and, unless a European war breaks 
out, we may rely upon it that absolute security will very speedily 
mean two-and-half per cent. A million will yield only £25,000 
a year, and all great investing companies will regard that as 
their basis of calculation. That is very pleasant for Mr. 
Childers, who has shown that he can hit the right moment for 
executing a large and risky financial operation, and is con- 
sidered in the City to have increased his reputation for safe 
daring. It is also pleasant for the British taxpayer, who 
is not quite so jubilant as he seems to be, he having 
borrowed of late years rather more money on the security 
of rates than he has paid off debt secured on taxes, and 
benefiting not only by actual reduction in the interest on the 
National Debt, but by coming reduction in the interest on 
the Local Debt. And it is, finally, very pleasant for economists, 
who grow good-humoured under signs of national prosperity, 
and know quite well that in spite of grumbling—and English- 
men just now are grumbling as hard as if that occupation 
brought them cash—such operations are possible only when a 
nation is saving money. There are, however, classes for whom 
Mr. Childers’s success is not so pleasant, and who show great 
self-restraint, as well as sense, in abstaining from complaint 
under what is practically a severe blow to their prosperity 
and their prospects. ‘The whole body of saving men who 
lay by money from their incomes in order to be safe 
or comfortable in old age, to provide for their widows, and 
to give their children “a fair start,” will be deprived of at 
least one-tenth—and, as we believe, of one-sixth—of their 
effective means. All solid stocks are priced in a certain 
relation to Consols, and they all have advanced in price 
from 3 to 5 per cent., and must advance yet more. Ground- 
rents, which are equally solid, and as little liable to default, 
have advanced as rapidly; and so have all rent charges, 
tithe charges, and other investments arising from land, but 
not liable to suffer when occupation rentals fall. The value 
of land itself has slightly risen, and will, when the conversion is 
worked out, rise decidedly, and for a long period of time. The 
insurance offices have not felt the change yet, but they will, 
for their rates must be governed by the yield of their 
principal security, and they must very soon “load” their 
charges afresh; while the annuity offices, which are already 
pressed, and which have been in some instances, notably 
in that of one great city, far too sanguine, must within 
two years at furthest issue amended tables, charging the pur- 
chaser at least ten per cent. more heavily. The total result, in 
a very short time, will be that those accumulators who look 
only for safety, and whose savings are limited by time—that is, 
to begin with, the whole professional class, and all who save out 
of stationary profits—will find themselves materially poorer men. 
There are thousands of them in England, most of them almost 
perfect citizens, hard-working, honest, and in their way care- 
ful, who work deep into middle-age mainly to make a sum 
on which their womenkind may live, and who are now looking 
at the prospect before them with something like dismay. They 
will save as much as ever; but what they save will not yield by 
a tenth, or an eighth, or a sixth, so much in yearly income. 
Very few of them, however sanguine, have hoped to make what 
are now considered “fortunes.” ‘There are only twenty-four 
hours in a day, among professionals competition does not tend 
to decrease, and the professional men, unaided by legacies, 
who save in their whole lives sums exceeding £50,000, may 
be counted on the fingers. Their object is a more limited 
one,—to possess in old age, and leave behind them a modest 
maintenance varying from £600 to £1,200 a year; and this 
has suddenly become much more difficult. In 1860, only twenty- 
fours years ago, it was easy for a sensible man, without running 
risks, or buying Bank shares, or committing himself in any 
way to the chances of business, to obtain £500 a year from 
£10,000. The Indian Government, the Crown Colonies, many 
of the leading railways, and all borrowers on mortgage, offered 
that to their creditors on what has proved, through the quarter 
of a century, to be absolutely safe security. Since then the British 
world has been “at peace” —that is, it has fought only little people 
—the volume of wealth has increased, and interest has drooped 
until solid securities yield only £350 at most, and the best of 
all, the new Consols, only £267. Or, to put it in another and 
still more intelligible way, the man who leaves his widow 





£50,000 in trust, now leaves her only £1,335 a year. He thought 
in 1860 he was leaving her £2,000 a year at least, and the 
difference in capital value is quite £20,000. That is a most 
serious reduction even for the rich, involving as it does a 
different position, a diminution of the surplus comforts which 
give life its charm to the aged, and an amount of care which 
deprives wealth of half its enjoyment. But they are not 
the most to be pitied. A widow with £1,300 a year, and no 
necessity for a carriage, is still rich; it is the widows with 
£6,000 or less upon whom the suffering falls. They expected 
£300 a year, a decent maintenance in a quiet house in a village, 
or small town, and they get £160, which means lodgings, and 
nothing better. Now, the difference between careful or even 
penurious life in a house of your own and life in lodgings 
under the same conditions is, as regards happiness—so far 
as happiness is dependent on comfort, refinement, and 
independence—almost infinite. 


It is easy to say that such things adjust themselves, 
that the bread-winner must earn more, or save more, or 
work longer; but such counsel is only practical in part. 
Earning more with existing competition is, for a man above 
fifty, in most cases impossible. Saving more, though 
possible, involves extreme discomfort, increased anxiety about 
trifles, and a loss of all that sense of ease which is to 
most hard-working Englishmen the only concrete advantage— 
except, perhaps, eatable dinners—that money brings; while 
working longer increases terribly the pressure on the next 
generation. They find no places to step into until they are 
thirty-five, instead of twenty-five, and marry at forty, instead 
of thirty, thereby insuring, among other disagreeables, too great 
a disparity of age between themselves and their children. Age, 
too, has its fixed habits; and practically the majority of saving 
men will go on as before, though with less of pleasure and tran- 
quillity, and the burden will fall on the widows and children, who 
will live, not poorer, but more anxious and more threatened 
lives. For the outcome of this steady diminution in the return 
from solid securities will for the comparatively poor be, not the 
endurance of a narrower but equally protected life, but the 
endurance of pecuniary risk, sometimes slight, but often 
very great indeed. The refined or semi-refined women, 
and the youngish men, through whose hands money saved 
by the professionals always sooner or later passes, will not 
endure interest at 2} per cent., will endeavour to get more, and 
will in doing it run risks in proportion to their degree of 
ignorance. They will refuse great falls in life. They will buy 
anything sooner than put up with their narrow incomes, and if 
interfered with by their friends will envelope their affairs in a 
very dangerous secresy. They will lend to anybody they trust 
to get five per cent., take second mortgages on shells of houses 
to get six,—about as unsafe an investment as is to be found,— 
and incur unlimited liabilities in the hope of seven. Just read 
the list of the shareholders in the Oriental Bank, and remember 
that the majority of those 2,000 poorish people never had more 
than six per cent. and a hope, for all their risk. They will despise 
legal advice if the advice is to take three, and reject experienced 
advice if not accompanied by the admission that it is “ only 
right’ they should have four. So far from being alarmed at 
the high price of everything that is solid, they will look on it as 
proof that the poor cannot hope for solidity, and will chuckle 
over bank shares with a double liability, but paying in good 
years five and a quarter per cent. We look to a distinct increase 
in the disposition to buy risky securities, and are tempted to 
give a word of advice to investors upon that basis. The small 
owners now selling out of Consols need not chance ruin by 
going into industrial speculations. They cannot have four 
per cent. on indubitable security, or five on safe secu- 
rity; but they can still, if they retain their reason, obtain 
four per cent. on good security, and five without risk that 
is for them insane. ‘The way to obtain it is to distribute 
their money over the best investments they can find on which 
there is no liability. For example, £10,000 will yield £400 a 
year if invested thus :— 





Amount, Price, Interest. 
£3,000 Swedish Fours ............5., £3,000 ........6... £120 
£2,000 Vietoria Board: .icsesscccscses 2plOO  cccrcvcesces 80 
£2,000 Canadian Fives..,............ BiOGO <ixkccecuse 100 
£2,000 India Threes ................0 POBO \.ciwecdaras 60 
£1,000 Italian Fives ..............0.. BOO? vesceacerens 46 

£9,990 © £406 


The risk in that list is almost nominal, and is confined in prac- 
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tice to the smallest investment of all; while the distribution is 
not inconveniently wide. Beyond four per cent. the risk in- 
creases rapidly, too rapidly for safety; but still the investor 
with £10,000 who places £1,000 in each of the following 
securities,—Russian Stock, Argentine Stock, Italian Stock, 
Hungarian Stock, Illinois Central First Mortgage, Victoria 
Fours, Canadian Fives, Swedish Four-and-a-Halfs, the 
Quicksilver Loan, the Italian Tobacco Loan, and Queens- 
land Fives, will reduce heavy risk—the risk of sudden 
ruin or serious permanent loss—to a minimum figure, and will 
make more than five hundred a year. It is far safer and wiser, 
and in the end more profitable, to take less; but for those who 
will not be content, or who literally have not enough to eat, the 
true course is distribution among national bonds, which involve 
no extra liability, which if they sink will sink slowly, and 
which cau be watched even by women with something approxi- 
mating to knowledge and intelligence. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. FORSTER AND LORD HARTINGTON. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 





Sir,—Permit me, as a country Liberal, to suggest that your 
mwebuke of Lord Hartington for reproving Mr. Forster was 
“needless and rather ungenerous.”’ Mr. Forster’s sneer at Mr. 
Gladstone went right to the root of the Prime Minister’s capa- 
city for statesmanship. Mr. Forster described the Premier as 
aman who “could persuade most people of most things; and, 
above all, he could persuade himself of almost anything.” This 
virulent attack was hailed with “loud Opposition cheers ;” and 
ne wonder, for it implies that Mr. Gladstone is an incompetent 
Minister, and unfitted by character and temperament for the 
pesition he now holds. Whether Mr. Forster intended it or no, 
he directly led up to the inference—which the Tories empha- 
sised by their cheers—that a statesman who is subject to wild 
rushes of enthusiasm, and who possesses an illimitable capacity 
for self-deception, is certainly not in his right place when he is 
Prime Minister of England. The man who “ can persuade him- 
self of almost anything” is little better than a lunatic. Mr. 
Gladstone’s worst enemy could scarcely devise a grosser insult, 
and many of the readers of the Spectator, which has for so long 
been conspicuous for its reasonable fidelity to Mr. Gladstone, are 
grieved that you should think it necessary, at this trying moment 
of our leader’s career, to justify language of this kind on the 
part of a man who owes much to Mr. Gladstone, and who figures 
in sunnier moments as one of the Prime Minister’s most con- 
fiding supporters. Lord Hartington, whose unpleasant task it 
was to follow Mr. Forster, would surely have been wanting in 
delicacy and in duty if he had not noticed the sneer and censured 
tke sneerer. I only wish that a few distinguished London 
journalists would honour this quiet cathedral city with a short 
visit. Not only would they cool their brows, which must be some- 
what feverish, with the grateful breezes which are at this moment 
fanning the grass in the valley of the Severn, but they might also 
drink in a little political tranquility from the prevailing atmos- 
phere. Worcestershire men claim to be patriots, yet they are not 
now “blushing.” The Faithful City is still faithful in its devo- 
tion to country, yet nobody here seriously believes that Mr. Glad- 
stone has “dishonoured the nation.” ‘The fierce indignation 
felt or affected by the London Press is as unknown here as the 
“dodo.” An accomplished local lecturer has drilled into our 
heads some idea of the distances involved in that phrase 
“the Soudan;” and although we are not naturally unemotional 
or unexcitable, and are deeply anxious about General Gordon, 
the frenzied declamations of London journals read to us 
like a foreign language. We have impiicit trust in Mr. 
Gladstone, who has promised to do all he can to succour 
General Gordon; and, when once the General is safe, we do 
not much care what happens in the Soudan. I would not 
trouble you with this letter if I did not believe it to be repre- 
sentative of the views held by the vast majority of Liberals in 
“the quiet towns of England.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Worcester, May 21st. E. A. Mason. 


[We referred to Lord Hartington’s implicit assertion that 
Mr. Forster owed gratitude to the Premier. Mr. Gladstone, no 
doubt, placed him in the Cabinet, but he did it believing that 
to be the public interest.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE RESCUE OF GORDON. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Str,—The cry for an immediate expedition to rescue Gordon has 
undoubtedly proved, for party purposes, a telling one; for it 
appeals not only to the Jingoism rampant throughout “ good 
society,” but also to the generous instincts of masses of English- 
men to whom mere Jingoism is hateful. But, except to those 
who take the purely Jingo view, I should desire, with your per- 
mission, to suggest for consideration whether it is so very 
certain that Gordon wants, or will consent, to be rescued. 

An ordinary military officer would, of course, obey orders 
and withdraw from Khartoum if he were so directed; but 
Gordon is no more an ordinary man than Garibaldi was. We 
know that he has conceived various projects entirely outside the 
scope of his instructions ; and we also know that in the execution 
of his projects he is accustomed to regard himself as an instru- 
ment in the hands of Heaven. He sets as little value on his 
military rank as he does on his life, and, I believe, has once already 
resigned his commission off-hand for the sake of undertaking a 
task which a British officer could not properly engage in. Nobody 
who has studied what Gordon did in China, and with what 
scanty means he did it, would be surprised if he were even yet 
to achieve great military successes in the Soudan. He may, of 
course, any day be struck down by a stray shot, like Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, or by an assassin’s dagger, like Kléber 
at Cairo. Or events may go so much against him, that he may 
feel that «a safe retreat for his followers is all that he can hope 
to effect. But if, on the other hand, the expedition for his 
rescue should happen to find him once more, as in China, at the 
head of an “ ever-victorious army,” capable in his belief of over- 
throwing the Mahdi, or of what has been uncouthly termed 
“‘ Sarawaking ” the Soudan, or even of penetrating southward 
and joining hands with Stanley on the Congo, who shall say 
that a man thirsting, as Gordon does, to expend his life in 
effecting something beneficent to mankind, will, at the mere 
bidding of his military superiors, shipwreck prospects such as 
these, and deliver back the Soudan to barbarism and the slave- 
trade by quietly returning to England ? 

It is true that Gordon has at times expressed hopes of seeing 
British troops at Berber or Khartoum. But it does not at all 
follow that he expected or would desire them for purposes of 
rescue merely. It appears, on the contrary, that he hoped they 
would assist him in smashing-up the Mahdi. But that English 
troops should be sent into the heart of the Soudan except for 
purposes of rescue has not yet, I believe, been advocated in 
Parliament by any serious member of any political party. 

Stanley went to rescue Livingstone, and was surprised, if I 
remember rightly, to find that the heroic old explorer, though 
wasted by disease, would not turn back from the task he had set 
himself. But if we should march an army across waterless 
deserts to bring back a man who after all refused to come back, 
we should, as the sole result of a heavy sacrifice of life and a 
considerable waste of our resources, succeed in making ourselves 
a laughing-stock.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


CRIMINOUS CLERKS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your article on “Indiscipline in the Church of 
England,” you do good service in calling attention to the grave 
scandal of criminous persons being allowed to retain office if 
they are in Holy Orders, when they would be ousted from any 
other respectable profession in disgrace. None feel the weight 
and bitterness of this scandal more than the Clergy themselves. 
Will you allow me, however, to point out,—(1) that there is a 
difficulty in the matter which the writer of your article does not 
appear to perceive; and (2) that you make the Church of 
England responsible for a theory which most certainly she does 
not hold. <As to (1), you say,—‘ The grievance is not merely 
that disreputable clergymen find employment, but that they 
continue to be clergymen.” Now, if that is a grievance, it is one 
which must be endured as long as the world lasts; for it 
never can be removed. ‘Semel sacerdos, sacerdos semper,” is 
an axiom in the Christian Church. <A clergyman, once ordained, 
cannot cease “ to be a clergyman ”—i.e., he cannot cease to have 
been ordained, any more than a man, once baptised, can cease 
to be a Christian, in the sense of ceasing to have been baptised. 
A priest may cease to exercise his ministry, but he cannot 
cease to be a priest. Herein is part of the difficulty of dealing 
with criminous clerks. All that can be done is to take security 
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that such persons shall have no opportunity for exercising their 
office. And this is very hard to do, so long as people are found 
—Clergy and others—who will employ real or pretending 
“clergymen,” without taking any sufficient pains to find out 
who and what they are. 

As the law stands, it is open to any Bishop, or to all the 
Bishops in concert, to inhibit any clergyman who has disgraced 
himself, i.c., to forbid him to exercise his office anywhere (un- 
less he holds “a benefice,” and then he can continue to officiate 
in his own church, though nowhere else). But how very seldom 
do all or any of the Bishops use this power? And what would 
be the advantage of giving them further y owers, if they will 
not use what they have already ? 

The case of a criminous clerk holding “a benefice” is no 
doubt “a grievance” which calls loudly to be dealt with, for 
here the Bishop is powerless, except in extreme cases. A bene- 
ficed clergyman whose life is a public scandal may go on 
officiating in his own church, and the Bishop cannot touch him. 
This is really the great grievance—not that a disreputable 
clergyman “ continues to be a clergyman,” but that he continues 
to hold an appointment of honour and trust, apparently under 
the sanction and authority of the Church, and that there is no 
power vested anywhere to remove him. 

This is a grievance which Acts of Parliament have created, 
and which an Act of Parliament could remove. 

(2). One word as to the curious theory which you impute to 
the Church of England, and the truth of which you most 
reasonably deny. You say that ‘‘the Article which declares 
that the unworthiness of the minister hinders not the effect of 
the Word, seems to go dead aaginst ” the notion that disgraceful 
crimes affect the soundness of a man’s “ opinion on the point of 
morals or theology.” Surely there is nothing in any of the 
Articles, nor anywhere else in the formularies of the Church, 
which goes at all against that obviously true notion. The 
Article to which you refer simply‘asserts that ‘the effect of 
Christ’s ordinance” is not ‘‘ taken away "’ by the “ wickedness ” 
of the minister—i.e., that the Sacraments are valid, however 
bad the clergyman may be who administers them, since 
“they be effectual because of Christ’s institution and promise, 
althongh they be ministered by evil men.” ‘This is quite 
a different thing from saying that the wickedness of the 
minister “ does not affect bis opinion” upon any point. 

In the concluding words of your article, you sum up all that 
reasonable Churchmen ask or wish—i.e., that “the Church 
should be allowed to protect herself,” and not be hampered by 
Acts of Parliament, which make discipline impossible and 
scandals inevitable.—I am, Sir, &e., 

TI. NutcomBe OXENHAM. 

St. Ge orge’s, Lustl igh, Newton Abbot, Muy 21st. 
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[To THE Epi7onr or THe ‘* SPECTATOR ”’| 
Sir,—May I, as a clergyman, thank yon for your article on 
“Indiscipline in the Chrrch of England”? It is a nail which 
wants a great deal of hammering, and I do hope you will 
expend a little muscle over it when you have spare time. 

Whether Disestablishment itself be good or bad, its imme- 
diate cause will be very bad, viz., this want of discipline and 
the general powerlessness to improve such matters as living- 
mongering and the unfair division of incomes. Why must we 
be paralysed P—L am, Sir, &c., G. D. M. 

F. D. MAURICE AND J. McLEOD CAMPBELL. 

[To rHE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—Let me at once express my sincere regret that I should 
ever have appeared to deserve the charge which Mr. Donald 
Campbell brings against me, of taxing his father with “untruth- 
fulness.” Nothing certainly was further from my intention. I 
thought, and still think, that the interpretation of Mr. Maurice's 
teaching on the subject of sin attributed to Mr. McLeod Camp- 
bell is curiously mistaken. If I used the word “ perversely,” I 
meant by it that the interpretation seemed to me not merely a 
slight divergence from Maurice’s actual teaching, but the abso- 
lute and exact opposite of that teaching. And Colonel Maurice 
tells us in his memoir that every student of his father’s writings 
to whom he had shown the passage in question had expressed 
the same opinion. 

I hardly think that Mr. Donald Campbell, when he wrote his 
letter to you, can have had distinctly in his mind the words 
attributed to his father. Maurice is there described as one of 
those who “take no account of the sense of guilt in man.” 





“ According to their view, there is nothing real in the nature of 
things answering to this sense of guilt. The sense of guilt 
becomes a mistake which further knowledge removes. All sin 
is thus reduced to ignorance.” I would venture to ask Mr. 
Donald Campbell whether a charge so sweeping, and of 
such extraordinary gravity, can be lightly put on one side 
with the remark that it is “a mere criticism upon a man’s 
theological system,” that such a criticism “does not imply 
a censure of the man himself, as being personally wanting 
in the sense of sin.” The distinction here drawn seems to 
me to involve a contradiction. How a theological teacher 
can consistently hold that, in the case of other men, the sense of 
guilt is all a mistake, and that sin is, in fact, ignorance, and at 
the same time that in his own case sin is a very important 
matter indeed, I confess I cannot understand. 

Mr. Donald Campbell says that he cannot suppose Mr, 
Shairp to have misunderstood the drift of what his father said.. 
But he allows that unless the notes had been taken down in 
shorthand as his futher spoke, they could not be expected to 
give his exact words. I think all those who reverence the 
memory of Frederick Denison Maurice, as one of those “ souls 
who have made their souls wiser,”’ will be thankful even for this 
loophole of escape. They will continue to hope that Mr. Shairp 
may, by some slight variation upon Mr. Campbell’s words, 
have to some extent obscured the drift of what he intended to 
convey. 

Mr. Donald Campbell suggests that “possibly Mr. Ainger 
understands Maurice’s writings better than my father did.” I 
need hardly say that I disclaim any such pretensions. There 
may be much that is difficult in those writings; but there is 
also much that is clear as the sun at noonday. And of this 
last, I am confident that Maurice’s apprehension and constant 
enforcement of the sense of sin is a conspicuous portion. Pas- 
sage after passage from his writings crowd upon my memory as 
I write. Perhaps you would allow me so much space as to 
quote some sentences from the essay on “Sin” in the 
“Theological Essays,”—a work which is, in fact, the 
series of texts upon which his whole subsequent theological 
teaching was based. In this essay Maurice addresses himself 
to those who hitherto have “not perceived any reality in the 
word sii ;” and he urges upon them, if they have not been 
convinced as yet by the arguments of divines, nevertheless not 
to resist the teachings of actual experience, ‘the entrance of 
another conviction, if it should come at some time with a very 
mighty power.” And he goes on,—“ At some moment, it may 
be one of weakness and sorrow, it may also be when I am full of 
energy, and am set upon a distinct and decided purpose, I may 
be forced to feel—J did this act, J thought this thought; it 
was a wrong act, it was a wrong thought, and it was mine. 
...... At such a moment there will rusk in upon me a 
multitude of strange thoughts, of indefinite fears. Then 
will come a sense of eternity, dark, unfathomable, hope- 
less, such as I fancied I had left years behind me, amidst the 
pictures of my nursery. That eternity will stand face to face 
with me...... Anything is better than the presence of this 
dark self. 1 cannot bear to be dogged by that, night and day ; 
to feel its presence when I am in company and when I am 
alone; to hear its voice whispering to me, ‘ Whithersoever thou 
goest, I shall go. Thou wilt part with all things else, but not 
with me. ‘There will come a day when thou canst wander out 
in a beautiful world no longer, when thou must be at home with 
me.” This vision is more terrible than all which the fancy of 
priests has ever conjured up! He who has encountered it is 
beginning to know what sin is, as no words or definitions can 
teach it him.” (“Theological Essays,” first edition, p. 23.)—E 
am, Sir, &e., 


Athenceuin Club, May 21st. ALFRED AINGER. 





WILD FLOWERS OF IRISH SPEECH. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaToRr.’’ | 

Sir,—It by no means follows that the quaint remarks of our 
peasantry, which never fail to amuse an Irish audience, should 
be equally appreciated by an English reader; hence the fol- 
lowing specimens are offered with the utmost diffidence. Such 
as they are, however, they have at least the merit of being 
original, and not manufactured. It may also be added that they 
are drawn almost exclusively from a neighbourhood where the 
friendly relations between gentry and peasantry have been as 
little disturbed of late as in any other quarter of Ireland. 

The excellent education received in the National schools only 
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tends to foster the florid turn of speech which seems to be in- 
grained in the Celt. This inborn tendency leads them to incor- 
porate in their vocabulary the imposing polysyllables met with 
in the course of their reading, with results that are often truly 
comic. A well-known agent in the neighbourhood I speak of 
had occasion to borrow a pony from a farmer. ‘“ Ye may have 
him, an’ welcome, Sor,” said the man, adding, “ but ye must 
use him very écdndmécally.” 
there was an intentional joke in the statement of his claim by 
an eccentric neighbour who, asserting that his donkey had been 
killed by our mastiff, songht compensation for what he called 
its assassination. I well remember how puzzled we were fora 
while when an old protégé of ours, who combined a literary turn 
with considerable skill in trout-fishing, came with a request 
that we would spare him “a condim shsographee.” By this we 
discovered at last that he meant a condemned, i.e. useless, 
geography-book. Single words often assume a curious sound 
from the native habit of pronouncing them as written, as in the 
case of sword, where the “ w”’ is sounded; from the intrusion of 
a parasitic letter, as “ yer wortship,” “a shoot of clothes ;” from 
the inability to pronounce an initial “th,” as in tuteh, troat; or 
from grotesque mispronunciation, as in “ pumptually,” for 
punctuality, “ brekquest,” for breakfast, 

As an instance of the last, I may give the remark made to me 
by a car-driver, a great “characther” in our parish, who, in 
describing some steep cliffs, stated that “ if ye looked down over 
the edge, ye’d be very apt to get a sudden stagnation in yer 
head.” He evidently thought the word had much the same 
meaning as staggers. Some of their sayings are highly graphic. 
Expressing my fear of a downpour to a boatman, I was re- 
assured by the remark, “ Och, ’tis only a shmall drhop of per- 
spiration out of the clouds.” This same gift, however, of 
picturesque and descriptive speech has been of late years a 
notorious obstacle in the way of obtaining correct information 
on the burning question of the day. The clever car-drivers have 
been one of the curses of the country. In fluency and humour 
they are so far in advance of those in the same walk of life in 
England, that these qualities have been taken as the measure of 
their accuracy; and their stories have only too often been re- 
garded as trustworthy evidence by correspondents, commis- 
sioners, and visitors. They have a word to say on every subject, 
and their version of a disputed question has often been adopted 
as correct by strangers, to the utter neglect of the maxim audi 
alteram partem. A Killarney guide ‘once described the winter 
employment of his class as the invention of stories to entertain 
the English and American tourists with during the next summer, 
a characteristic confession which many visitors will hear with- 
out surprise. 

The following anecdote will serve as a specimen of the power 
of repartee possessed by this tribe. A gentleman, overhearing 
a car-driver asking an exorbitant fare of an unsuspecting 
foreigner, expostulated with him on his audacious misstatement 
of the tariff, concluding with the words, “I wonder you haven’t 
more regard for the truth.” ‘Och, indeed, thin, I’ve a great 
dale more regard for the truth than to be dthragging her out on 
every palthry occasion,” was the reply. 

The Irish bull flourishes in Munster as freely as in the other 
provinces of Ireland. By far the best exponent of this form of 
speech was a country doctor, now, alas! gathered to his fathers. 
In mental habit he was a true lineal descendant of Sir Boyle 
Roche. Though hardly calculated to satisfy a logical mind, his 
expressions were often exceedingly picturesque and effective. 
Conversing with a friend about the high rate of mortality then 
prevailing, he remarked, “ Bedad, there are people dying who 
never died before!” What an admirable result was here ob- 
tained by merely substituting the indicative for the conditional 
mood,—to put it from the grammarian’s point of view. Speaking 
of a neighbour who was a daring rather than an expert mariner, 
he related how his yacht had “ stuck fast aid loose in the mud.” 
Again, at a meeting of churchwardens, when it was debated 
whether the pew of a gentleman who had seceded to Revivalism 
should be retained for him or not, the doctor urged that it 
should, adding as a reason, “’Tis unbeknownst but one of his 
ancestors might want it.”” Perhaps for concentrated inaccuracy 
of statement nothing can surpass the following sentence, which 
occurred in an account of a burglary given in an Irish news- 
paper :— After a fruitless search, all the money was recovered, 
except one pair of boots.” Surely Mr. Matthew Arnold will 
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his death in a faction fight at a village fair. An inquest was 
held, at which a verdict was brought in that he met his death 
by the visitation of God, under suspicious circumstances. 

There is a great deal of unconscious humour in the descrip- 
tion of their sufferings given by rustic patients who go the 
rounds of the houses of the gentry when afflicted with any dis- 
order that does not lend itself to the rongh-and-ready treatment 
of the dispensary doctor. On the principle also that prevention 
is better than cure, they will occasionally come and beg for 
drastic medicines when they are in good health. A few years 
back a gentleman came to reside in the South of Ireland who 
had retired from the Army Medical service. As he was 
known as Dr. , though he no longer practised, the 
peasantry took advantage freely of his skill and good 
nature, and his doorsteps were beset every morning by a 
crowd of sufferers, real and imaginary. Some of his ex- 
periences were highly entertaining, so grotesquely graphic 
were the accounts his patients gave of their complaints. One 
applicant for relief informed him that he had @ greut bilin’ 
in his troat, and his heart was as if ye had it in yer hand, and 
were squecziw it.’ Another, who declared that, saving your 
presence, his shtomach had gone to the wesht of his ribs, must 
have been an interesting pathological study. A third was 
throubled wid conthirary spits tangled round his heart—in other 
words, with an accumulation of phlegm. We have had melan- 
choly evidence in late years of the savagery underlying the 
often genial exterior of the Irish peasant. This I say to pre- 
pare my readers for the following rather grisly anecdote. A 
couple of years ago our friend was visited by a woman whose 
nose had been bitten in a fight at close quarters by another 
virago. A propos of this, an Irish servant was overheard to 
exclaim, “Och! to think she’d ate the mate raw!” As stated 
above, when they are ill, our peasant neighbours go the rounds 
of the country houses, convinced, so far as remedies go, that 
there is safety in numbers. Their commonest form of complaint 
is what they call “an oppression” on the heart or chest, and 
for this they almost invariably demand some chirup, i.c., syrup. 
The connection between the disorder and the remedy demanded 
is not always very obvious. A small and ragged gossoon took 
up his stand on our doorstep this summer, and when interro- 
gated as to the motive of his coming, replied, “ Please, mam, me 
mother’s lying down, an’ I want some tay and sugar.” Sitting 
at my writing-table, I overheard the following appeal made by a 
bareiooted woman in a voice of dolorous pitch: ‘ Please, your 
honour, I’m Kate Shea, that lives up by Mrs. Welch’s, an’ I’m in 
great disthress. I felldown yesterday, an’ bruk five of me ribs under 
me right breast, an’ for the blessing of Gcd, could ye spare me 
a thrifle.” A few years back we were constantly visited by 
petitioners, nearly always girls, for a dthrop of castor oil, 
nominally to ease an oppression or other internal malady, but 
really for application to the hair. This we learnt from inde- 
pendent sources, as well as from the request of one fastidious 
damsel that we should put some scent in it. 





Malaprops, often closely related as they are to bulls, are not 
specially confined to Irish soil. A quiet young English lady 
was overheard the other day by the writer asking an Oxford 
undergraduate where he was going to spend his Christmas 
vacuum. Still, it is by no means improbable that Sheridan’s 
famous creation had an Irish prototype. The following remark, 
made by the old doctor mentioned above, may serve to conclude 
for the present these specimens of Irish speech. Alluding to a 
recent and mysterious event, he devoutly exclaimed,—* The 
ways of Providence are unscrupulous !’—I am, Sir, &e., 

MILEsIan. 








ART 
cog 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
In our first notice of this Gallery we spoke at some length of 
the only feature which is likely to make the collection of this 
year a memorable one. In the present article we shall attempt 
to give a general notion of the exhibition as a whole, without 
dwelling at length upon any special work. This is the more 
desirable, as the majority of the pictures here neither rise to a 
very high level of excellence, nor sink to a very low one. Fol- 
lowing, then, the order of the catalogue, we will go straight 
through the first gallery. 
“ October,” by Miss Flora M. Reid, is a strongly coloured 
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and well conceived picture, exceptionally clever in the pose and 
arrangement of ils figures, and failing only where so many 
clever women fail,—in that it is almost over-masculine. It would 
have gained quite wonderfully by being a little more delicate, 
and it need not, therefore, have been a whit less strong. Mr. 
Tadema’s portrait of Signor Amendola shows the artist at his 
very best. It is a really exquisite piece of workmanship,—life- 
like, vivid, and beautiful in its refinement of detail. Mr- 
Gregory’s “ Startled,” a frightened rabbit scudding away at the 
sight of a little girl, who peeps through the branches above his 
hole, we must class with his “‘ Backwater on the Thames,” two 
girls, idling amongst the rushes on a summer’s day, in the stern 
of a boat. The artist seems this year to have taken a vow to be 
more trivial than ever. It is simply wasting time to 
criticise so clever a man who chooses to do (practically) nothing. 
The work is delicious; but in absolute objectlessness it might rival 
the silliest country print, or adorn the feeblest illustrated paper. 
And there is, besides, about it an element of almost studied 
vulgarity—a desire to paint velvet, and feathers, and shoes, and 
jerseys, such as is really sickening. Mr. Macbeth, too, is going 
the same way, and seems to delight in a single female figure 
whose clothes are the most interesting thing about her. Both his 
contributions to this gallery have little or no other interest ; and 
it is worth noticing how utterly Mr. Macbeth’s knowledge and 
truth to nature are failing him under this evil influence of 
making enlarged fashion-plates. The background of one of his 
pictures here (we forget which it is called, but it is the one in 
which the female leans against a tree in the foreground) is about 
as coarse, hideous, and unmeaning as it is well possible for it to 
be. The yellow and orange splashes which are, we suppose, in- 
tended to express sunlight upon the leaves, are as formless, 
careless, and insolent as any work we have ever seen; and the 
whole picture teems with passages of colour which are intro- 
duced entirely for effect, and are without any relation to truth 
of tone or probability of chiaroscuro. 


Two very little delicate pictures by Mrs. Alma Tadema bring 
us to Mr. H. Boughton’s “ Cutting Herbage, Brabant,’’—a very 
good specimen of this master. It is on a small scale, and only 
represents a woman at work in a field, with some red roofs in 
the distance. Simple as the subject is, the picture is full of 
interest, and the work upon it is singularly complete. In 
fact, a great change has come over Mr. Boughton’s painting 
of late, and a change for the better. Instead of the large- 
eyed damsels in Puritan garb walking in the snow, or the old- 
fashioned lovers quarrelling in a half-real landscape, he gives us 
these delicate studies of real life, which have just a touch of 
quaintness in their treatment sufficient to redeem them from 
insignificance. His painting has grown both more natural and 
more complete in proportion as its scale has diminished, and in his 
pictures the forced drama of the studio, is now perceptible only by 
its absence. Mr. Weguelin’s “The Bath ” is one of the best of the 
sham-classical pictures which abound at the present time, and 
for the prevalence of which wehaveto thank Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
example,—pictures, that is tosay, which find their motive and their 
cause, not in any affection for the “ glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome,” but in the power of painting varie- 
gated marble, and mouldering bronze, and diaphanous drapery, 
and half-naked models. This is, perhaps, the easiest, as it is 
one of the most futile, forms of art, and it is natural enough 
that at the present time it should be one of the most popular. 
A Dictionary of Antiquities, a few rags of India muslin and 
“ Liberty ” silk, a visit to the British Museum, and a pretty, 
half-dressed model,—these are all the requirements; and so we 
have here, and in every exhibition, dozens of similar works, in 
which Greek women wash themselves, or go for a walk, or enter 
a theatre, or sit in a bath, or lie on a sofa, or stroll in a market- 
place. Do not let us be misunderstood on this point. We have 
great respect for any artist who, sincerely feeling the beauty, 
freedom, and grandeur of life in ancient days, tries to revive some 
little bit of it for us of to-day; such anachronism is noble 
enough. But for those who, essentially modern in all prejudices 
and practices, go on repeating, year after year, the outside 
trappings of the old life, whilst they are wholly without 
sympathy for all which gave that civilisation its real meaning, 
we feel neither sympathy nor, as far as their painting goes, 
respect. Mr. J. R. Reid’s “ Rival Grandfathers” is much as 
was his last year’s picture, with the same faults and the same 
merits,—and we might almost say the same subject. The work 
is good and strong, though a little defective in delicacy, and the 
motive of the picture is feeble. There is a sort of over- 








domesticity about Mr. Reid’s work which is very apt to tire the 
spectator,—like literature of the Band of Hope style, one seems 
to smell a moral in everything. And of Mr. Richmond’s por- 
traits, what can we say that will be new? They are very 
fairly and smoothly painted; they show great care and some. 
sense of beauty; they have many traces of study and elabora- 
tion. Perhaps the pleasantest is the one of a girl playing 
the piano, which is also the simplest in treatment. It is not 
exactly natural, but it is graceful and refined. The draw- 
back to all this artist’s portraits is the intrusion into 
them of some qualities of affectation: there is a sort of 
artistic pose about the style. We cannot help associating 
the work with a broad-brimmed hat and long hair, and 
a little fine desultory talk about Tintoretto and Perugino, 
Another fault, connected with this, perhaps, is the want of 
nature. Flesh in Mr. Richmond’s portraits is something quite 
different from real flesh; it is delicately-coloured wax-work 
—of an inferior kind to Sir Frederick Leighton’s, say, as the 
Musée Grévin is to Madame Tussaud’s. Nevertheless, as we 
said above, the work has many admirable qualities, and the 
portraits are never vulgar, and never coarsely or carelessly 
executed. 

What of Mr. Calderon’s “ Aphrodite,’—a fat, nnde woman, 
reclining upon the bluest of seas, with fluttering sea-gulls above 
and around her? Well, chiefly this,—that the artist has fallen 
between two stools. This is neither a natural nor an ideal picture. 
This very robust specimen of womanhood could never have floated 
half a yard out of the water as she does here; those thick 
masses of yellow hair would never have lain undamped upoa 
the wave, as we see them. It is the old defect: an artist who 
paints an ideal subject, and not being able to treat it ideally 
throughout, carries his naturalism as far as is convenient, and 
then drops it abruptly,—in the wrong place. Give a glance at 
the two or three little landscapes by Eugéne Benson, all of 
Italian subjects, of which the “ Morning on the Pisan Coast” 
is the best. They are notable for a frank use of beautiful and 
delicate colour, of a kind rarely seen in an English gallery. For 
Mr. Strudwick’s “Ten Virgins” we can say little in praise; it 
is but a dull echo of his master, Burne Jones, wearisome in its 
enfeebled iteration. Mr. Strudwick has been exhibiting for 
about ten years, and we see in his work no signs of progress. 
Why does he not throw aside the pre-Raphaelitism which sits 
so ungracefully upon him, and do some original and straight- 
forward work ? 

Let us close this notice with the mention of Mr. W. Stott’s 
“ Atelier du Grandpére,” a good picture with a somewhat 
affected title. For this ‘“ Atelier” is a carpenter’s shop, and 
“ grandpére ” is plying his trade in a corner thereof. The work is 
good and simple, carefully studied in its contrasts of light and 
shade, and wholly unspoilt by affectation of any kind. Such 
as we see it here, this carpenter’s shop was; and it is impos- 
sible to say how great a relief such a bit of genuine (and un- 
conscious) pre-Raphaelitism is after all the affectation and 
insincerities which abound in this Gallery. It isa treat to find 
a picture which seems to have been painted by a man without 
any arricre pensée, and with, as the schoolboys would say, “ ~o 
nonsense about it.” For in truth this Gallery is in many ways 
very “faddy,” and more than a trifle “ high-falutin.” 


BO 


A NEW POET.* 
THESE poems are poems of great promise. We know nothing 
of the author, but we have found a wealth of surprises in the 
strength, the simplicity, and the terseness of the imaginative 
feeling they display, that convinces us of his power to do 
much more than he has here done,—though even that is no 
trivial beginning. We will take the less ambitious, and 
certainly the more powerful play first. Fair Rosamund, short 
as it is, contains several fine sketches of character, of which Queen 
Elinor, though the least original, is also perhaps the most 
striking. Margery and Rosamund are foster-sisters—Margery 
being the daughter of a forest keeper of King Henry II. at 
Woodstock, and Rosamund the daughter of some lady who 
had reasons of her own for giving her child to the old 
woodman to bring up. The King, who never loved his 





. * Callirrhoé.<—Fair Rosamund, By Michael Field. London: Georga Bell and 
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wife,—though she is represented as consumed by passion 
for him, and by jealousy, when she finds that his love is given 
to another,—meets the woodman’s foster-daughter in the chase 
at Woodstock, and gains her love. The love-scenes, we must 
admit, are somewhat poor. While the maze at Wood- 
stock is building for Rosamund, a spy and retainer 
of the Queen’s falls in with Margery, the foster-sister, and 
tempts her away from her father—partly to be his mistress, 
partly to be his tool in betraying Rosamund to the Queen; and 
to this plot Margery, the simpler, but also much the vainer and 
the coarser of the two girls, unwittingly lends herself. <A fine 
passage in the play is that in which the deserted forester 
persuades himself that his own daughter must have been pro- 
tected by her simple industry and her rustic tastes from the 
snares that beset his foster-daughter, and that, missing though 
she be, she is sure to be found upright when he regains her :— 


“ Mags was the faggot-gatherer, what a wench! 

They’d not ’tice her to mischief ; she was shrewd ; 

She milked the goat, and never lolled about ; 

It’s the lying on the grass that leads to sin, 

Snapping at flies. I kept Mags at my side ; 

She knew the pups from their birth ; she’d work to do 

Feeding and training ’em. ’Twas a soft hand 

Of Rose’s, seemed to make you warm at once 

The way she led you in. She didn’t talk ; 

And it’s a sign of honesty to talk. 

That sighing, when there’s nothing wrong, looks ill. 

Mag’s eyes were wet two days for Blackberry ; 

Rose stroked my head—she didn’t care for the cow; 

She hadn’t got the sense; but Margery— 

A child to lean on that! just like yourself, 

With a temper you'd grown used to—knew the rash 

At sight, like measles, and could tackle it. 

Mags, Mags, what have they done with ye, my wench ? 

‘The fire won’t burn; I’ll just lie down a bit. 

No, no; Ill try again 

To stir a flame. She may have lost her way, 

And look for the red light about the door. 

Vil try.” 
That has the true personal ring in it; and to the reader who 
knows how much less of love, and how much more of coarse 
joy in finery, there was in Margery’s desertion of her father 
than in Rosamund’s, the passage has a deep pathos as well as 
great dramatic force. So, too, have these beautiful lines, in 
which Margery, pure no longer, complains that her playfellows 
the wild flowers look at her askance :— 


“ Mar. The country makes me shy—so shy ! The trees 
O’ the forest seem to stand aloof—straight up, 

An’ ask respect, like gentle folk in town. 

An’ then . . . the flowers, somehow, are not kind ; 
They only look at me . . . the marigolds ; 

But they are in the gardens. .. . Yet I’ve stopped 

At every wild flower, . . . an’ they only look. 

We were such cronies! Oh, it frightens me!” 

But there is more of dramatic force in Fair Rosamund than 
even these passages would give us any hint of. Michael’s desire 
to see in his own girl’s rustic tastes, evidence that she is beyond 
temptation is powerful and pathetic; Margery’s sense of the 
reproachfulness of the wild flowers is powerful and pathetic, too ; 
but the power of which we get a glimpse when we see Elinor 
vindictively thanking God for boys who will revenge her wrongs 
on their father, by making him feel the force of the evil passions of 
both father and mother, without that touch of sweetness which 
love between them would have given, gives us a quite new sense 
of the hard shock of cruel, clashing natures. The passage we 
are about to give opens with a speech of the Queen’s, when told 
by her spy Wilfred,—who is asking for the hand of one of her 
ladies, Beatrix,—of the King’s secret love for Rosamund. ‘To 
Rosamund herself, it will be seen, Elinor at first makes no 
allusion :— 


“Q. Elin. Thank God for boys! 
To have reared a treasonous brood from his own blood, 
To have it at my call! John laughs in’s face ; 
Tis a fierce pup 
My first ; he’ll fasten where I bid, relax 
When Death or I cry Loose; Oh, I am glad 
To have the record of those ancient moods 
Writ clear 
In my boys’ faces. That first ecstasy 
Of anger, then the weak drift of despair 
In puling Godfrey. From a fire of tears 
Leapt out my Lion-heart! 
When I again conceived, my flesh was cold, 
I bred a coward ! 
[To Wilfred.] Come, a covenant ; 
Join hands! . . . My Beatrix, 
I toss her, a bright posy from my breast, 
The day, the very hour, I’ve smoothed her limbs. 
This ... Let me loose on her! ... 





Speak fast! Direct me! I have sown i’ my sons 
The whirlwind of my nature; he will reap. 
This doe of the forest—my peculiar prey— 
With silver-arrow’d death she must be pierced ; 
The wrongéd Dian must behold her bleed! 
I have not shared the King’s love o’ the chase; 
It ’gins to stir in me. 

[Enter Henry. | 

My lord, these twain 

Have kept me all the morning with their loves. 
Will you not bless them ? 

K. Hen. 

Not kings.—Sir knight, 
Be merry. Of twain studies one must be 
For ease, one for attainment. You’ll pass days 
Too strenuous at task with life and love. 
Love therefore as a pastime,—this fair dame 
Your mistress of the revels. Joy to each! 
[Exeunt Beatriz and Wilfred. 

Q. Elin. A pastime! From experience you speak ? 

K. Hen. I never have concerned myself with love. 
Where’s John ? 

Q. Elin. 
Best set an ape 
Before base things, since whatso’er he sees 
Must fall a prey 
To the antics of his visage. Do you need 
One to make mock of majesty ? 

K. Hen. The boy, 

Where is he ? Tell me where. O Elinor, 
Consider: you have Henry, the young king, 
To dote on; grant this favour to mine age, 
Let be our youngest boy—leave the soft wax 
Of’s heart unimpressed by your virulence. 
He calls me ‘ father,’—I who bear an old 
Usurper’s aspect to your fiery three, 

Plant not your poison in him, 

Q. Elin. With my milk 
He sucked it. The soft-browed deceptive lad 
You munch with kissing, dogs bis brothers’ heels 
And licks allegiance to them. You're disgraced 
Suing for love as humbly on your knees 
As once for pardon at your Becket’s tomb. 

A piteous whine !—‘ Love me, my little son, 

Or heart will burst ’—a sorry spectacle ! 

I have a king to dote on—a young king ! 

I tell you to your face, that boy of ours 

Crowned Henry has my love, because he has 

My bridegroom’s eyes ;—but for the rest, my lord, 

You're old to think of love: when you were young 

You thought not of it. 
K. Hen. 

Not you. 

Q. Elin. Plantagenet, you wronged yourself 
As you had made the day and night your foe, 
And roused 
The violated seasons to confer 
Each his peculiar catastrophe 
Of death or pestilence—Eimbraced my lands ! 
T’ll shatter you 
As Nature shatters—yon, as impotent 
As the uprooted tree to lash the earth 
That flings its griping roots out to the air, 

And plants its burgeoned summits in the soil. 
Embraced my lands !—Ah, I forget myself— 

The loveless are insensate to presage ;— 

*Tis in calamity’s harsh stubble-field 

They learn tosuffer. I'l be harvester, 

And sickle your ripe joys. Embraced my lands! 
Had you embraced me, I had borne you fruit 

Of soft-fleshed children. Hug the progeny 


hed 


Of your stony lust, and curse me! 


Love alone can bless : 


Why, with his retinue of fools. 


I embraced your lands, 


If that has not the true poetic fire in it,—dramatic fire, 
too, as well as as poetic—the present writer must be destitute 
of all discernment. To him it sounds like the ring of a new 
voice, which is likely to be heard far and wide among the English- 
speaking peoples. The way in which Elinor at first passes 
in absolute silence over the fact communicated to her by 
Wilfred,—to dwell upon the seeds which are to spring up into 
the retribution which the King deserves,—and then returns to it, 
to assure herself of one sweet piece of vengeance which she can 
take in hand herself, while leaving him to the misery which his 
sons’ evil passions will secure for him, strikes us as in the highest 
sense dramatic. The whole play is not equally good. The love 
between Henry and Rosamund is not powerfully drawn, though 
this touch in the last leave-taking is very fine :— 

“ K, Hen. Oh, parting is the mirror in Death’s hand, 
Reflex of that immitigable face 
Whose glance for ever sunders ! 
Ros. 
There are some thoughts 
That through this stormy weather of my soul 
Cannot now travel toward you. Fare you well! 
K. Hen. What! Lightning in those eyes! A long, long rain 
Follows such storms! Farewell!’ [Exeunt. 


Dear, my lord, 
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On the whole, however, if this be the work of a young author, 
it is a work of the highest possible promise. 

And we should say the same of the very curiously original 
Callirrhoé, though that poem is, as a whole, greatly inferior 
in effect. There is, indeed, not the same room for dramatic force ; 
nevertheless, a greater wealth of imagination has been spent on 
‘it than even on Pair Rosamund, with some very unlovely and 
some very fine results. The subject of the play is the first 
introduction of the worship of Dionysns ina society in which 
the old moralities and venerable customs have attained a 
sanctity so overpowering that all enthusiasm is regarded with a 
sort of spiritual dread. Dionysus and the Menads who are his 
votaries are treated in Calydon as mere disturbers of the old 
and sacred religion—as worthy even of horror. Callirrhoé is 
the representative of this orderly and peaceful life, to whom 
passion and inspiration of all sorts are, in the first instance, 
subjects of suspicion. She is introduced singing a beautiful 
little song in praise of friendship as distinct from love :— 

* Ah, Eros does not always smite 
With cruel shining dart, 
Whose bitter point with sudden might 
Rends the unhappy heart,— 
Not thus for ever purple-stained, 
And sore with steely touch, 
Else were its living fountain drained 
Too oft, and overmuch. 
O’er it sometimes the boy will deign 
Sweep the shaft’s feathered end :— 
And friendship rises, without pain, 
Where the white plumes descend.” 
The kindly old physician, Machaon, is the great friend of the 
rational and peaceful religion of law and custom, and the great 
foe of the turgid and emotional religion of passion and inspira- 
tion. Consequently, Callirrhoé is his ideal of maidenhood, and 
the new worship of Dionysus is an object of disgust to him. 
The play shows how he is converted into a disciple of the new 
religion and becomes its high priest, though he endeavours to 
subdue to rhythmic and ordered laws the wild inspiration of the 
new worship. All this sounds highly allegorical, and absolutely 
unlike any subject we should choose for areal drama. And so un- 
doubtedly itis. But that is precisely why we regard it as in some 
respects a more satisfactory test of Mr. Field’s power as a poet 
than even the more dramatic subject of the second play. We 
took up Callirrhoé with a strong prepossession against its 
subject, but when we laid it down, we felt that the author had 
dissipated that prepossession and filled us with interest, and 
gometimes,—in spite of one extremely unpleasant scene, for the 
relevancy of which we can see no sort of pretext,—with admira- 
tion. There is a picture in Callirrhoé of a faun dancing in 
competition with his own shadow, and of the dread that creeps 
over the same faun as his first conception of the true significance 
of death, when it extinguishes the life of him whom he loves, 
dawns upon him, which would of itself stamp Mr. Field a poet. 
Observe the lightness of touch in this :— 
* Faun. I dance and dance! Another faun, 
A black one, dances on the lawn. 
He moves with me, and when I lift 
My heels, his feet directly shift. 
I cant’t out-dance him, though I try ; 
He dances nimbler than I. 
I toss my head, and so does he; 
What tricks he dares to play on me! 
I touch the ivy in my hair ; 
Ivy he has and finger there. 
The spiteful thing, to mock me so! 
I will ontdance him! Ho! ho! ho!” 


And now take this passage, in which Callirrhoé, after the priest of 


Dionysus has died for her, learns to believe in the truth of 
what he had taught—that the inspiration of a passion which 
descends from above has an authority over all mere law and order, 
an authority over the heart, without obedience to which life can 
never bear its true blessings :— 
“Callirrhoé, Alone at last ; deep in the shady hills, 

The dark heigits I have yearned for. Far below 

A pyre is burning. Leap, ye glowing flames, 

Leap up to me! Coresus, it avails 

Nothing to heap thee with my proffered love. 

Do we lay food and wine about the dead, 

When the stiff lips are barred, to make amends 

For past refusal to the trembling mouth ? 

Had I done evil deeds, I might atone; 

The gods are gracious, and make clean from guilt. 

But simply to have lived my summer through 

And borne no roses! Nothing compensates 

For dearth, for failure, when the season’s past. 

Ah me, ah me! and he besought my love 

As wildly, passionately, as the dead 

Beseech their burial. My heart aches with tears.” 





Eventually, Machaon, too, has begun to spell out for himself the 
same lesson :— 
“Men acclimatise 
To new emotion rapidly ; it takes 
Time to develop custom. Clear the truth 
By uproar of the Asiatic band 
Concealed, and overclamoured. 
Callirrhie. You discern 
There is a truth ? 
Machaon. Rather a mystery 
I would unravel. I have looked abroad, 
And learnt to use life deftly as a tool 
Keen-edged to execute my purposes. 
I had no pleasure; I just won my ends, 
Toiled and was served; there was no music born. 
Whereas these Mecnads, eager as hot Pan, 
Catch up all life as the peculiar reed 
To make sweet passage for their spirit’s breath ; 
And Nature leaves her shyness, shows her mind, 
This sullen Nature, laughing in my face, 
Like an idiot, his imbecility 
Made resonant 
By shrieking echo from the void within. 
Deep in the forest here, I found a faun 
Coresus loved ; I captured him, and tried 
To tame his wildness ; he would none of me, 
Was stubborn, restive; when I made him feel 
His master could not come to him again, 
The creature blanched and shivered, and fled scared, 
As though the news were mortal. 
Callirrhoé. 
A little, wizen body lies along 
Yon root o’ hazel; and a powdery heap 
Of bones is close abont ; the hand still grips 
A horny cone that purple-patches it. 
Blachaon, Oh, bring me there! He went to the dead decr. 
[ They come to the hazel. | 
’Tis he; and Death is spread all over him, 
Death that looks startled at itself, as if 
It had mis-settled, falling on a prey 
Unnatural to its appetite. Ah me! 
How brutal, coarse, and ignorant I stand 
Beside this sweet stray in humanity ; 
A thing so passionately gay, it seemed 
The fresh, warm juice that fills the hyacinth 
And pulses sudden verdure through the pines, 
Leapt in his veins; the laughter of the spring 
Flowed through him; Nature’s vehemence, and Youth’s 
Met in his rapture. Now I see him wear 
Death’s hoary aspect, shrunken and defaced, 
The youth o’ the world is gone.” 
And Machaon ends by taking this resolution, as the new priest 
of Dionysus :— 
“The white troops through the moonlight steal away ; 
The last pale nebris glimmers on the hills. 
Now can I bare myself 
To the white skin o’ my spirit unto thee, 
Great Evius!—finding not the wherewithal 
To worship by the altar, but in life. 
As I am Bacchanal, I will relax 
No effort till mankind be broken in 
By discipline of pleasure to true want 
In commerce and in dream.” 
The play seems to us to express with great power what the 
emotions ean do to filllife with meaning,—what the emotions can 
do which mere rational purpose altogether fails to do. The pas- 
sage, for instance, in which Nephele recounts the intoxication 
which came over her when the spell of the new worship fell 
upon her is full of genius. The play has no evidence in it of 
such dramatic power as that which we find in Fair Rosamund. 
But as it deals with a far more difficult subject, and deals with 
it with a buoyancy and life such as we seldom meet with, it has, 
we take it, even more evidence of poetical wealth and elasticity. 
Against one great blot in Callirrhoé we must, however, make 
our protest. The beautiful coward, Emathion, Callirrhoé’s 
brother, is finely sketched; but the scene in which the wizened 
old priestesses of the oracle of Dodona fall in love with, and 
make love to him, is at once excessively unnatural, disagreeable, 
and irrelevant to the main subject of the play. For what reason 
Mr. Field has embodied it in this striking poem we cannot even 
conjecture. 


Can it be! 


MR. BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA* 
A notice of the first of the three volumes of Mr. Boulger’s 
History of China appeared in the Spectator when it was pub- 
lished, some three years ago, which brought down the history to 
A.D. 1350. The second volume brings the narrative to the 
end of the last century, embracing a further period of nearly 
tive centuries, and deals with materials the general reader is toler- 
ably familiar with from Les Lettres Edifiantes of Du Halde, and 





* History of China. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. Vol. III. London: W. 
Allen and Co. 183%, 
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various other works of the French, Italian, and Portuguese 
missionaries resident in China in that intervening time. The 
third volume, dealing with the progress of affairs in the present 
century, offers the greatest interest and instruction to the pre- 
sent generation ; and it is to this period, therefore, that we pro- 
pose to devote a second notice. The history of China from the 
earliest period has a special interest to the student of the pro- 
gress of nations and civilisation in the Eastern world; but 
on the whole it is only in quite recent times, when its relations 
with Western Powers and commerce took a certain develop- 
ment, that there has been any popular interest awakened. 

How China has fallen from its high estate of almost un- 
disputed supremacy in Asia, constituting under the Manchu 
Dynasty an empire greater in area and witha larger population 
than all the States of Europe together can show, is one of 
those problems in history which require careful study for their 
solution. Practically unlimited in resources, unrivalled in a 
seemingly unassailable position; with the sea and the desert 
for its frontiers, and peopled with a race superior in vigour to 
all surrounding nations, it had all the elements of permanent 
life. One in race, language, and religion, with a history of 
more than twenty centuries,—China might well have been deemed 
at the beginning of the present century beyond the reach of 
disaster from without, or serious dangers from within. And 
yet, in less than fifty years all this fabric of imperial power has 
been shaken to its centre. Thrice it has been laid helpless 
under the heel of a foreign enemy, coming from the far West, 
12,000 miles away. Thrice in that time has she been torn and 
devastated by rebellions and insurrections within her borders; 
followed by a great famine; and now is drifting, like a water- 
logged line-of-battle ship, without sails or rudder on a lee 
shore, and with wreckers waiting and watching for her break-up. 
How has all this come to pass in so brief a period? This is the 
problem the author has undertaken to deal with, and he could 
not well have found, in the whole range of modern history, a 
more interesting or instructive field of inquiry. It soon becomes 
apparent, as the reader proceeds, that not one but many causes 
have been in active operation to produce so striking a collapse 
of all resisting forces. Pride, born of ignorance, contributed 
to blind the whole nation to the reality and extremity 
of their danger. And the stolid conceit of a race that even 
now, after such terrible lessons, still believes in its superiority 
to all other of the world’s inhabitants,—regards them as 
barbarians, and dreams of a day when they may all be 
cast out beyond their borders,—marks them out for still further 
sacrifices. So long as they remain unteachable, blind and 
deaf to all the lessons of experience, their case is hopeless; and 
they must needs be at the mercy of the first European Power 
they come in conflict with. They had been so long accustomed, 
however, to trample on all international rights to equitable 
treatment on the part of the subjects and representatives of 
foreign States, and to despise them for their submission to con- 
tumely and violence, in their unwillingness to lose a profitable 
trade—that some excuse is to be made for the Chinese if they 
believed in their hearts that all foreigners deserved no better 
treatment, and were rightly despised as their inferiors; 
or, as they declared, were only barbarians, ‘“‘to be ruled by 
misrule ;” and that their grovelling and humility was a 
proof of inferiority and weakness. The waking from this 
delusion came, not indeed wholly without warning, but yet 
abruptly, with the outbreak of the first war with England. That 
war has been persistently designated the “Opium War,” but, 
as Mr. Boulger proves, very erroneously so. A distinguished 
American, and an authority on international questions, John 
Quincy Adams, took up the defence of England; and in a 
public lecture delivered in 1841, during the war, he spoke with 
the greater weight because he regarded the opium traflic as an 
evil in the suppression of which the English Government might 
have taken a much greater part :— 

“Which has the righteous cause? You have been surprised, per- 
haps, to hear me answer, ‘ Britain,—Britain has the righteous cause.’ 
But to prove it I have had to show that the opium question is not 
the cause of the war. My demonstration is not yet complete. The 
cause of the war is the Kotow—the arrogant and insupportable pre- 
tensions of China that she will hold commercial intercourse with the 
rest of mankind, not upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the 
insulting and degrading forms of the relation between lord and 
vassal. The death of the gallant Napier was the first bitter fruit of 


the struggle against the insulting and senseless pretensions of 
China.’’ 


He saw clearly, and had the courage of his opinions, that the 
destruction of the opium at Canton, and the forced surrender 





of it by the British community under dwresse, was but the cul- 
minating act, and a final incident in, a long series of equally 
intolerable and arbitrary acts of wrong-doing and violence 
inflicted on all foreigners coming within the limits of their 
power, for which no redress could ever be obtained by peaceable 
means. The war, when it came at last, arose from the “incom- 
patibility of Chinese pretensions with universal right ;” and 
the author might have added it must have come sooner or 
later, if any intercourse with foreign nations was to continue, 
How far it is a natural right of man to insist upon establishing 
intercourse and trade as among States, with or without their 
consent, cannot be argued here. The whole course of history in 
every age has given a practical answer in the results, which no 
power existing in one or in many nations can reverse. It 
may be possible to maintain in argument that each nation 
should be master in its own territory, and admit or refuse inter- 
course with other peoples at their pleasure, or only on suck 
terms as may seem to them fitting in their own interest, and 
that there is no universal right in the interests of a common 
humanity to force an interchange of amity and commerce, so 
that the deficiencies of one region may be supplied by the 
abundance of another. But a legacy of closed frontiers and 
absolute isolation is not one which this generation will hand 
down to posterity; and, intercourse being an unavoidable 
condition of national existence, there is one conclusion beyond 
dispute—viz., that some common prixciple of probity and reci- 
procity, governed by international law, is the only condition com- 
patible with peaceable relations between the different members 
of a comity of nations, which it is the common interest of all to 
uphold even at the cost of a war. Any evil attendant on this 
arbitrament of force in defence of right, must be infinitely less 
than the cumulative and ever-recurring evils of a state of per- 
manent enmity and conflict, where no such common principle of 
international and reciprocal rights is recognised. This was the 
case with China, and the humiliations of the first foreign war 
were brought on as the inevitable result of a persistent and 
contumelious rejection of civilised intercourse. They brought 
the war upon themselves by persistence in their intolerable 
pretensions to treat all the rest of mankind as barbarians, 
without rights of any kind whatever, even such as slaves. 
might claim by their own law. The war was a just war, there- 
fore, and not more just than inevitable as we have shown. 

The account given of the initiative steps of the conflict om 
both sides demoustrates very clearly what we fear will ever be 
the characteristic features not only of Chinese operations, but 
of our own,—they with their unteachable conceit in their own 
superiority and power, and we with our half-hearted unreadiness 
to take a decided course until disaster and difficulties force upon 
us the necessity for a great effort. The presence of a few men- 
of-war, and desultory acts of offensive war on our part, were 
only calculated to encourage the arrogance and confidence of 
the Chinese, though from the outset it was plain no mere de-~ 
monstration would suffice to bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Although the time had come when “ China must either 
bend or break,” the fact had not dawned on the Chinese mind ; 
and we were scarcely more sagacious in foreseeing the means 
required to the end. And even after the capture of the Bogue 
forts and the seizure of Hong Kong, the reigning Emperor, 
Ton Kwang, issued a decree declaring that no other course was 
left save “to destroy and wash foreigners away without re- 
morse.” After the conclusion of the first war, and the estab- 
lishment of new relations with China more in accordance with 
the principles of international law, the next great event was 
the outbreak of the Taeping rebellion, which very nearly ended 
in the overthrow of the Manchu Government. The author goes 
at great length into this rebellion, which, after carrying desola- 
tion over half the provinces of China, was put down chiefly by 
the aid of “ Chinese Gordon,” who first in his campaign with 
the Taepings achieved celebrity as the commander of “ the ever- 
victorious army.” His reputation as a strategist and a soldier, 
as well as a born ruler of half-civilised men, was abundantly 
justified by the rapid succession of his victories over the great 
armies of the Taepings, with such half-trained and undis- 
ciplined Chinese as he could gather together, and command 
with the aid of a few subordinate officers, consisting of foreign 
adventurers and free-lances. 

One of the chief features of this long-continued and 
widespread insurrection was the ostentatious adoption by 
its originator and chief, Hung-tsien, of Christianity. 
Himself a convert, more or less sincere, of an American 
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missionary resident at Canton, he publicly proclaimed him- 
self an Iconoclast, made war on all the Buddhist idols and 
temples, and led the Protestant missionaries in great num- 
bers to hail his advent as the herald of a providential con- 
version of the Chinese nation to Christianity. As time wore 
on, and long before the end of the ten years’ rebellion, it was 
shown to be a mere pretence, and eventually proved to be one of 
the most terrible and bloodstained travesties of Christianity the 
world has ever seen. But the part which many of the Pro- 
testant missionaries took in lauding and encouraging the first 
declarations of Hung-tsien and his worthy associates, left per- 
manent traces on the minds of the Chinese, both rulers and 
people, and a great accession of hostility against missionaries 
of all denominations,—a deep-rooted and national feeling, as no 
one can doubt who remembers the frequent outbreaks of 
popular hostility, unchecked by the authorities, wherever 
missionaries have taken up their residence, leading to the 
murder of many, and the sacking and destruction of their dwel- 
lings and chapels. Whoever desires to follow in great detail 
the history of the four decades of European progress in China, 
subsequent to the signing of the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, 
including the Taeping rebellion in all its phases, and Gordon’s 
campaign, which in effect decided its fate, cannot do better than 
read this third volume. We regret, in the interest of author 
and publisher, not less than the reader, that this very thick and 
ponderous third volume was not, for convenience of reading, 
divided into two. It is, in effect, too heavy to be held in the 
hand, and can only be read on a table or at a desk. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF BUDDHIST THEOLOGY.* 
Tue Popular Life of Buddha is written, as its title-page tells us, 
to upset the theories of the Hibbert Lectures, which were 
delivered by Dr. Rhys Davids. It is somewhat new, but none 
the less interesting, to find two men of ability entering hotly 
into religious controversy on a heathen system of worship. We 
confess that hitherto we have been taught to believe that 
Buddha was an agnostic moralist, who taught annihilation and 
the non-existence of a God. This opinion is supported by Dr. 
Rhys Davids, who goes so far as to say that Buddha preached 
flat Atheism and the doctrine that man has no soul. 

Against this theory of Buddha’s opinions Mr. Lillie warmly 
protests. He contends that the atheistic and soulless Bud- 
dhism was drawn from the Great Vehicle, which was a spurious 
gystem introduced into Ceylon about the time of the Christian 
era, whereas the “Little Vehicle,” compiled by King Asoka, con- 
tained the motto, “Confess and believe in God.” ‘There are a 
large number of passages drawn from the sacred books which 
tend to prove that Mr. Lillie is right in his theory of Buddhist 
theology. Even Dr. Rhys Davids admits that the Cakkarati 
Buddha was to early Buddhists what the Messiah Logos was to 
early Christians. “If this be so,’ as Mr. Lillie is justified in 
asking, “how can an atheist believe in a Word of God made 
flesh P” 

We have also in this volume a new definition of Nirvana. 
Mr. Lillie asserts that the real meaning is neither absorption 
nor annihilation, but simply that which can neither be blown 
nor breathed upon—a condition which may be compared to the 
Christian heaven, where is neither sorrow nor crying. The 
well-known incidents in the life of Buddha, his infancy, his 
marriage, the four presaging tokens of his career, and his great 
renunciation, are well told by Mr. Lillie. We do not remember 
that in his poem, “The Light of Asia,” Mr. Arnold took any 
notice of the reason why King Suddhodana was so anxious to 
prevent his son from seeing the tokens of sickness, old age, and 
death. It appears that the old King had been warned that 
Sakya would become either a great hermit or a great conqueror, 
and that the only way to hinder him from becoming a hermit 
was to prevent him from looking at old age, sickness, and death. 

The fact that Buddha chose Yoga, or the life of contemplation, 
in preference to a life of ease of which the end would be old 
2ge, sickness, and death, seems to prove that he had some end 
in view other than death. The Lalita Vistara, which Mr. Lillie 
considers to be the most authentic account of Buddha, gives 
the following answer of the Prince to the entreaties of his father 
that he should abandon all thoughts of a religious life :— 

“¢Sire, I desire four gifts; grant me these, and I remain in the 


Palace of Summer.’—‘ What are they?’ said King Suddhodana. 
‘Grant that age may never seize me; grant that I may retain the 

* Popular Life of Buddha. Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Le ino 
1881, By A, Lillie, London; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1883, sities: 





bright hues of youth; grant that sickness may have no power over 
me; grant that my life may be without end.’”’ 

In the same book, Mara, the tempter, speaks of Buddha as one 
who left his kingdom to obtain deathless life (amoita). Now, 
the doctrines of a deathless life and the existence of a God are 
almost correlative. A deathless life without God would be 
a death in life. The likeness between the worship of Buddha 
and the rites of the Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches 
has often been noticed. Vestments, lights, incense, &c., are 
to be seen in Buddhist temples. But the coincidences between 
the life of Christ—especially as narrated in the apocryphal Gospel 
of the Infancy—and that of Buddha, are still more remarkable. 
We have a miraculous conception, and an old ascetic Rishi of the 
name of Asita, who answers exactly to Simeon, and who even 
complains that he will not see the coming glory of the infant; 
then a presentation of gifts, which are more numerous and 
costly than those of the Magi; and a temptation which in some 
points closely resembles that of Christ. Yet the differences 
are also remarkable. Christ is born in a stable, Buddha ina 
palace. Christ, after thirty years of seclusion, which was 
probably spent in quiet homely work, leads a life of 
active beneficence among his fellow-men. Buddha on- 
tents himself with preaching and practising Yoga,—by 
which is meant the complete subjection of the passions and 
appetites to the higher nature of man. 

Mr. Lillie, at the end of the book, thus sums up the originali- 
ties of the Buddhist movement :—Enforced vegetarianism for 
the whole nation; enforced abstinence from wine; abolition of 
slavery ; the introduction of the principle of forgiveness of in- 
juries, in opposition to the lew talionis ; uncompromising 
antagonism to all national religious rites that were opposed to 
the gnosis or spiritual development of the individual; beggary, 
continence, and asceticism for religious teachers. If these 
really form a part of the practical religion of Buddhists, there 
is great hope that it may yet become a grafting-stock for the 
higher truths that Christianity has to teach. 

Considerable interest is added to the volume by the collection 
of parables and stories culled from the sacred books, and of 
maxims reputed to have been delivered by Buddha himself. 
Some of these last find a parallel in the words of Jesus Christ 
and of St. Paul. Thus, “ Not by tonsure does an undisciplined 
man become a Sramana,” may be compared with “ Neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
which worketh by love.’ “Few are there amongst men who 
arrive at the other shore. Many run up and down the shore.” 
This is almost an equivalent for “ Many are called, but few are 
chosen,” though the idea of “ running up and down the shore,” 
which must be credited to Buddha alone, would form an ex- 
cellent text for a sermon on vacillation. Again, in “ Religion 
is nothing but the faculty of love” we have a distinct fore- 
shadowing of the saying of Christ—“ If a man love me, he will 
keep my commandments.” 

We cannot forbear quoting the Buddhist parable of the 
Prodigal Son :— 

‘‘A certain man had a son, who went away into a far country. 
There he became miserably poor. The father, however, grew rich, 
and accumulated much gold and treasure, and many storehouses and 
elephants. But he tenderly loved his lost son, and secretly lamented 
that he had no one to whom to leave his palaces and suvernas at 
his death. After many years, the poor man, in search of food and 
clothing, happened to come to the country where his father had great 
possessions. And when he was afar off his father saw him, and re- 
flected thus in his mind:—‘If I at once acknowledge my son, 
and give him my gold and treasures, I shall do him a great injury. 
He is ignorant and undisciplined, he is poor and brutalised. With 
one of such miserable inclinations, ’twere better to educate the mind 
little by little. Iwill make him one of my hired servants.’ Then 
the son, famished and in rags, arrived at the door of his father’s 
house, and seeing a great throne upraised, and many followers doing 
homage to him who sat upon it, was awed by the pomp and the 
wealth around. Instantly he fled once more tothe highway. ‘ This,’ 
he thought, ‘is the house of the poor man. If I stay at the palace 
of the King perhaps I shall be thrown into prisop.’ Then the father 
sent messengers after the son, who was caught and brought back, in 
spite of his cries and lamentations. When he reached his father’s 
house, he fell down fainting with fear, not recognising his father, 
and believing he was about to suffer some cruel punishment. 
The father ordered his servants to deal tenderly with the poor 
man, and sent two labourers of his own rank of life to engage 
him as a servant on the estate. They gave him a broom and a 
basket, and engaged him to clean up the dung-heap at a double wage. 
From the window of his palace the rich man watched his son 
at his work; and, disguising himself as a poor man, and covering his 
limbs with dust and dirt, he approached his son and said,—‘ Stay 
here, good man, and I will provide you with food and clothing. You 
are honest—you are industrious. Look upon me as your father.’ After 
many years, the father felt his end approaching, and he summoned 
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his son and the officers of the King, and announced to them the secret 
that he had so long kept. The poor man was really his son who had 
wandered away from him, and now that he was conscious of his 
former debased condition, and was able to appreciate and retain vast 
wealth, he was determined to hand over to him his entire treasure. 
The poor man was astonished at this sudden change of fortune, 
‘but overjoyed at meeting his father once more. The parables 
of Buddha are reported in the Lotus of the perfect law to be 
veiled from the ignorant by means of an enigmatic form of 
language. The rich man of this parable, with his throne adorned 
by flowers and garlands of jewels, is announced to be Tirthagata, who 
dearly loves all his children, and has prepared for them vast spiritual 
treasures. But each son of Tirthdgata has miserable inclinations. 
He prefers the dung-heap to the pearl Mani. To teach such a man 
Tirthigata is obliged to employ inferior agents, the monk and the 
ascetic, and to wean him by degrees from the lower objects of desire. 
When he speaks himself he is forced to veil much of his thought, as it 
would not be understood. His sons feel no joy on learning spiritual 
things. Little by little must their minds be trained and disciplined 
for higher truths.” 


In this parable and application there seems to be more finesse, 
but infinitely less real pathos, beauty, and knowledge of 
human nature, than in the parable of the Prodigal which is 
given by St. Luke. In the Gospel story the pathos relies on the 
power of love as being a sufficient motive power to a higher 
life; and the spiritual history of thousands since the parable 
was first told has proved the true wisdom of his conduct. 

We can cordially recommend this volume to those who wish 
to have a careful yet picturesque account of one side of the 
<ontroversy concerning the true character of the Light of Asia. 





SHAKESPEARE’S FOLK-LORE.* 


SWAKESPEARE, despite all that the commentators, doctors, 
lawyers, ornithologists, entomologists, botanists, and other 
specialists find, or pretend to find, in his work, was anything 
but a man of learning. He knew “small Latin, and less Greek,” 
aud had but a smattering of French. Even of English litera- 
ture, other than what was contemporary, he was no profound 
student, though he seems to have read with some attention both 
Chaucer and the older chronicles. But if he had little learning, he 
hadmuchknowledge. His mind assimilated the very marrow of the 
books he read, and, above all, seized upon what was likely to be 
serviceable to him in his profession of playwright. His genius 
was not the predominance of a faculty, but the predominance of 
all faculties. He is as accurate as he is a keen observer, whether 
concerned with a country custom or legend, with a craftsman’s 
detail, with a fact of Nature, or with a mental or emotional 
phase. In especial, he is never diffuse. Eliminating from his 
plays some portions addressed to the gallery, scarcely a line 
will be found not bearing upon the development of the action 
of the drama. With the richest imagination and a boundless 
fertility, he is hardly ever tempted to use an extravagant 
epithet, or to resort to an overstrained metaphor or an 
unnecessary illustration. One secret of his power, indeed, is 
the might suggested by his sobriety. With all this, he is 
passing sweet. ‘The commonest facts of human experience, 
in their passage through his brain, are transmuted, as in an 
alembic, into pure gold. Of this, the mode in which he deals 
with the folk-lore, with the common knowledge, superstition, 
and tradition of his time, is a most striking proof. Folk-lore is 
not in itself poetical, though it may come to appear so as civilis- 
ation removes men further from its origin. Of the materials 
that lay to Shakespeare’s hand, the contemporary folk-lore was 
among the commonest. But it was abundant and varied, and 
full of potential poetry, which his genius unfolded in adapting 
it to his purposes. For an unlearned public, no better illustra- 
tions could be drawn than from such a source. Itis partly on this 
ground, partly by reason of the scantiness of his own learning, 
that Shakespeare, who was troubled by no such considerations 
of a quasi-classical dignity as hampered the French dramatists 
of a succeeding age, has made so extensive and unexampled a 
use of the folk-lore current in his day. 


In fact, much of the mere meaning of the phrase, and more 
still of its point, escape the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
popular knowledge that lurks behind Shakespeare’s language. 
How many, for instance, of those who run their eyes in rapid 
perusal over Falstaff’s exclamation to the Prince (I. Henry IV., 
i., 2), Call me villain and baffle me,’ know that “ baffle” was 
the term applied to the punishment of a recreant knight, who 
was, as Spenser tells us, in a passage cited by Mr. Dyer,— 


* Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. London: Griffith 
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“By the heels...... hung upon a tree 

And baffled so that all which passed by 

The picture of his punishment might see.” 
It is probable, however, as the passage seems to indicate, that 
the knight was thus hung in effigy, and not in person. The 
history of the word “baffle” is interesting. Mr. Skeat derives 
it from the Scotch “bauchle,” but more probably it is the 
old French word “ befler,’ whence the modern “ bafouer.” 
“ Befler” itself is connected with the Romance word “ befo,” 
the under-lip of a horse, the protrusion of which gives so 
singularly derisive an expression to the animal. Hence it came 
to be verbalised for the purpose of signifying an extremity of 
scorn. So when Moth asks his master in Love’s Labour Lost 
(iii., 1), “ Will you win your love with a French brawl ?” the 
sense and point of the question is utterly lost unless it be re- 
membered that the “ brawl’ was the Gallic “ bransle,” a sort of 
Shaker dance with which, as Mr. Dyer informs us, balls were 
usually opened, and in which kissing was occasionally intro- 
duced. 

The dramatist is perforce rather a student of Man than 
of Nature. Shakespeare, accordingly, in his descriptions of 
scenery, suggests by the fewest possible touches what is suffi- 
cient for the purpose of the moment, completing a given situa- 
tion by affording it an appropriate or illustrative natural environ- 
ment. But how exquisite these settings are! What more 
delicately conceived portrait of a fairy’s haunt has ever been 
drawn than the thymy bank, strewn with oxlips and violets, 
o’ercanopied with luscious woodbine and sweet musk roses and 
eglantine, where, in a natural boudoir 

“ Sleeps Titania, sometime of the night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and delight 
In A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, indeed, the human element is 
wholly subordinate to the natural setting, and our interest in 
the fortunes of Hermia and Helena is lost in a sort of woodland 
ecstasy, where even the dire wrath of “jealous Oberon” and 
his “ proud” Queen hardly moves us, tilled as we are with the 
dreamy beauty of moonlit glades and “spangled starlight 
sheen,” with the gladness of “ paved fountains,’ and “rushy 
brooks,” and that “ beach’d margent of the sea” where danced 
the elves their “ ringlets to the whistling wind.” 

The floral territory of the Kingdom of Life has always in- 
vited the poet’s wandering feet, and out of the region of bright 
hues and sweet odours Shakespeare culls not seldom some 
rare ornament or apt illustration. His sunny, generous vature 
was peculiarly open to joyous and active influences, and he 
never tires of giving expression to his sense of the perennial 
charm and changeful yet constant beauty of the flower-world. 
No portion of Mr. Dyer’s book will afford more pleasure to the 
reader than the chapter on plants, where Shakespeare’s floral 
lore and sympathies are set forth and abundantly illustrated by 
well-chosen quotations. In all countries and in all ages the 
subtle perfume of a natural poetry has clung to flowers, and 
Shakespeare was fully under the influence of the spell. For 
him, the anemone is not merely 

“ A purple flower sprung up chequered with white,” 


—but a memory of the “pale cheeks” of “slain Adonis,” 
sprinkled by the tears of blood shed by the disconsolate Paphian 
(Jueen,— 
‘‘ Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood.” 
Nor was the pansy a simple bloom where creamy whites washed 
with soft yellows mingled in varied harmony with velvety 
purples, but the flower— 
‘Where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
P - ‘ r a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound ; 
And maidens call it ‘ Love-in-idleness.’ ” 

It is curious how world-wide some superstitions and observ- 
ances are. ‘The qualities our forefathers believed to inhere in 
the mandragore, or mandrake, have a wonderful similarity to 
the virtues attributed in the furthest Hast to the araliaceous 
plant Jinseng (Punax Ginseng). In both cases a resemblance 
is traced in the conformation of the root to the trunk and limbs 
of man, and in both stress is laid upon the fact that the first 
syllable of the name signifies “man.” About the same time 
of the year, again, as men and maids, when England was 
merry, went out a-maying, and with the same object of 
hailing the renewal of Nature’s life, the Japanese still 
make picnics to the cherry-orchards and plum-gardens of 
Tokio. The main differences, indeed, between the folk- 
lores of the East and West lie in what may be termed the 
scenery and vesture of their respective myths aod traditions, 
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a certain gorgeous simplicity being characteristic of the 
Eastern, and a weird, wistful mystery and suggestiveness of 
those of the Western, legend. 

We have made Mr. Dyer’s book the theme rather of an article 
than of a review. Indeed, we have not attempted to criticise it 
from thé standpoint of an expert in its subject-matter. The 
author makes no claim to originality or research; the book is 
confessedly a compilation, but it is none the less worthy of 
welcome by all who have the study of Shakespeare at heart, or 
love to be brought into c'oser perception of the sweetness and 
strength of him who, in the words of his contemporary 
iasiasianti « Still doth live, 

While we have wits to read and pruise to give.”’ 


HIGH LIFE IN FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC.* 
pretended to ‘high 
his always sparkling 


Tue late Mr. Grenville-Murray never 
seriousness ”’ of purpose when writing 
and sarcastic but never too cynical sketches of the society 
for whose fads and foibles he had so quick aneye. Yet a good 
deal of valuable information, both political and social, may be 
obtained from his books by reading them between the lines. So 
one may gather at least this much from his High Life in France 
Under the Republic—that there is a grim truth in the second 
meaning which its title may, without much strain, be made to 
bear. There is a sort of “high life in France,” but it is very 
much “under the Republic,”’—the drab and sober Republic of 
an essentially bourgeois President, with no Court to speak of. 
There are at the present time “ upwards of a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen bearing titles, and more than three hundred thousand 
others who put themselves in the genitive case by means of the 
coveted prefix ‘de.’” Indeed, “as a matter of fact, looking at 
the case literally, the authentic nobility of France reckons some 
30,000 scions, whereof the majority date their origin from the 
Crusades,” although, as Mr. Grenville-Murray adds in his drily 
humorous way, “three Princes, seven Dukes, eleven Marquises, 
and twenty-five Counts only can prove their creations from before 
the seventeenth century.” Here we have plenty, perhaps indeed a 
vulgar prodigality, of “high life’ in France. But how uninflu- 
ential it seems, how completely outside the political and even 
the party life of the country! The Due de Sangbleu and Mr. 
Grenville-Murray’s other heroes of Chantilly, and the Bourse, 
aud the Monarchical salons, stand to their predecessors of the old 
régime in the same relationship that walking gentlemen do to 
“stars.” As for the intrigantes of the modern boudoir—Madame 
de Mignonette, with her “ blue eyes and small hands; Madame 
de Réséda, with her “ superb teeth and lips ;” and Madame de 
Rosethé, with her “superlative manner of wearing her ruff @ la 
Medici *’—they seem to be but playing at conspiracy, and none 
but a writer in a ‘“ poodle newspaper” would venture to compare 
them even with brilliant sinners of the type of Madame d’Epinay, 
‘who,’ as Sydney Smith puts it, “ violated all the common duties 
of life and gave very pleasant little suppers.” It would probably 
be a mistake to attribute the reduced circumstances of the salon 
and the boudoir to the fact that France has had a Republic for 
close on fifteen years. Were the present political system to col- 
lapse in disgrace, and were a monarchical restoration to bring into 
prominence once more the society that “cut” the Third Napoleon, 
it is possible that there might be a return to some of the social 
methods of obtaining and keeping power which were in vogue 
during the old régime. But ifthe Republic holds out fifteen years 
longer, if by that time the doctrine that it is the form of 
government which divides Frenchmen least shall have given 
place to the doctrine that it is the form of government which 
unites them most, then we may believe that France, having 
evolved a genuine democracy, will be governed by genuinely 
democratic methods. Mass will counteract class; the platform 
will be more influential than the boudoir; perhaps even the 
**Caucus”’ will take the place of the coterie. Clever and pretty 
women cannot cease, in France or elsewhere, to have and to 
use their fascinations; but they will be influential as queens of 
society, not of politics. Should the present form of govern- 
ment on the other side of the Channel last, the Mr. Grenville- 
Murray of the future, who may seek to take us behind the 
political scenes, will write not of “high,” but of humble life in 
France under the Republic. 

Take this book as it stands, however, with the limitations im- 
posed upon its author by circumstances, and it will be found 


* High Life in France Under the Repudlic, By E. C. Grenyille-Murray. London: 
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very enjoyable. In thirty-three newspaper articles and stories, 
and in a series of humorous’episodes in the life of au ambitious 
journalist, bearing the title “M. Tartine’s Experiences,” Mr, 
Grenville-Murray draws a picture of the weaknesses and the 
humours, the petty pleasures, and the pettier business of the 
Republican “ upper crust” in France at the present time. Mr. 
Grenville-Murray is above all things satirical—although there 
is nothing atrabilious in his satire—and the titles of his 
chapters, as a rule, tell their own story very happily, such as 
“ Blue-Bloods and Upstarts,” “Poodle Newspapers,” “ From 
Convent to Altar,” “Bourse Doings in High Life,” and 
“Poet Worship.” The chapter “From Convent to Altar” isa 
good example of Mr. Murray’s humonr, The monarchist Duc 
de Sangbleu woos Mademoiselle Berthe de Réséda, in the pre- 
sence of the Mother Superior of the Colombes, the convent in 
which the future bride is being educated :-— 

“Tt turns out, by the merest hazard, that there is a basketful of 
Mademoiselle Berthe’s embroidery in a corner of the Mother 
Superior’s room; also an album of her sketches filled with cows, 
which are handed about and admired with emotion. One of these days, 
it may become the usage for persons desirous of showing off the 
attainments of a maiden to beg her to sit down and add up a washing- 
bill, sew on a shirt-button, and carve a fowl without splashing any 
gravy out of the dish ; but we have not come to that yet, and it is 
something for the present to get a set of animals that do look nearly 
like cows, and a few collerettes almost as good as those that can be 
had in a shop for 20 sous. M. de Sangbleu, indeed, would be con- 
tent with less than that, for he will never require his wife to draw 
him a cow; and so, by way of getting an insight into her actual 
tastes, he asks her if she likes the country. ‘I adore it, Monsieur le 
Due,’ is her cheerful answer. ‘And Paris is a nice place, too,’ 
adds the Duke, thoughtfully. ‘Yes, I think it is the most lovable of 
towns,’ replies the young lady; and surely all the elements of con- 
nubial bliss are summed up in these two answers, which prove an 
accommodating and thankful spirit. At all events, M. de Sangbleu 
is satisfied, and his parting words at the end of the hour’s visit are as 
good as an acceptance and an offer.” 


The life of a Préfet under an Opportunist Republic is admir- 
ably brought out in “ M. Tartine’s Experiences,” which gives the 
political and other adventures of M. Tartine, a Paris journalist, 
who, having failed ina newspaper experiment, marries the daughter 
of a clever adventuress, who plays the despot over him and over 
everybody else. Mr. Grenville-Murray’s more serious, though stil] 
his satirical vein is well shown in such a paper as that on “ Politi- 
cal Sermons,” which he assures us are much more important 
under the Republic then under the Empire. Brother Ignivore 
preaches to a crowded audience in the Church of Ste. Rosemonde 
on the text, ‘ Wild bulls of Bashan compassed me about :”’— 


“Tt is a fact that in French political sermons and in Bishop’s pas- 
torals the Bashan bulls are pressed into frequent service; and none 
of Brother Ignivore’s hearers can doubt whom he intends to class 
among the bulls. The sermon commences with an inquiry into the 
causes of revolutions. In the ages of faith there were no revolu- 
tions. From the happy hour when Clovis was baptised at Rheims 
until the day when Voltaire came and grinned at kneeling humanity, 
men were obedient, contented, well-nourished, and did not meddle 
in matters too high for them. Friar Ignivore somehow contrives 
to forget the Jacqueries, the Albigenses, Lollards, and Hussites, the 
wars of the League and of the Fronde, when Parisians showed them- 
selves much what they are nowadays. But probably most of 
his hearers forgot too; so that it does not matter,—the less 
so, as if anybody did not forget, he must nevertheless hold his 
peace, seeing that a preacher is privileged to arrange facts as he 
chooses, without being refuted...... And now two roads lie 
open for the new year. At the end of one beam hope and 
salvation for France, saved by returning to her old traditions 
of Catholic faith and obedience to the Lord’s anointed; at the 
other—and here Brother Ignivore gathers up all his energies for a 
final bolt of withering force—is the so called New World—‘ the 
world of Atheism and vivisection, of which some knowledge 
may be gained by a visit to the Sorbonne’—and with this refer- 
ence to M. Paul Bert (who is said to be anxious to treat the clergy 
and the faithful in the same style as he treats the poor dogs he 
collects for experimental purposes), Brother Ignivore performs his 
second genuflexion, turns, and sweeps down from the pulpit.” 


This volume is studded with shrewd observations on French 
life at the present day. How true it is that “ formerly novels 
had something to do with training the national mind...... 
but Balzac’s pen was buried with him; and the novels of these 
times teach nothing—or, at least, nothing worthy of being 
learned”! But Balzac was realistic in a sense unknown to—at 
least incapable of being appreciated by—writers of the so-called 
naturalistic school. Thus he completely realised the Bourse 
side of the French character; it has been truly said that he 
added Thrift to the list of the Beatitudes. Is it not possible 
for some happier Balzac to realise, and realising to recom- 
mend, that gaiety which is the natural product of simple 
virtue,—not the hideous gaiety of M. Zola, which is the 
product of absinthe,—and which is the strength of French 
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humble and sub-middle class life? There is no prettier or 
truer picture in present-day fiction than that of the Joyeuse 
family in M. Alphonse Daudet’s Nabob. Why should we not 
have more of such pictures, the more especially as in the future 
it will be M. Daudet’s Joyeuses, and not Mr. Murray’s Sangbleus 
and Mignonettes, that will really control French politics? So 
at least it is devoutly to be hoped. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— ee 

Commentary on the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1871. By the Hon. 
Bernard Coleridge, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Reprinted 
from the Zoophilist. (Printed for the Victoria Street Society.)— 
Mr. Coleridge has made a very careful study of the Act commonly 
known as the Act for Restraining Vivisection, and tells us with 
admirable lucidity just what it does and what it does not do. Mr. 
Coleridge’s general opinion is that the Act is tolerably effective to 
restrain amateur vivisection by obscure practitioners; but that it has no 
effect at all, except by interposing the necessity for a certain amount 
of trouble, in preventing vivisections, however painful, by regular 
physiologists,—who are, of course, the persons who alone are likely in 
the general way to undertake experiments of this sort. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s commentary on the Act of 1876 ought to be widely known. 


The Utility and Morality of Vivisection. By G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(J. W. Kolckmann.)—Mercy and Truth v. Cruelty and Contradiction : 
a Reply of the Bristol and Clifton Anti-Vivisection Society to Mr. E. D. 
Girdlestone, B.A. (Simpkin and Marshall, London; J. Baker and Son, 
Clifton. 1884.)—The argument of the former of these pamphlets, if it 
be good at all, justifies experiments on human beings wherever they 
could be legally made, and justifies their legalisation wherever the 
State has any right to interfere, much more effectually than it 
justifies the torture of animals; and for this simple reason— 
that it proceeds entirely on the instruction which they may 
afford us as to modes of treatment and on the general scientific 
knowledge which those experiments may bring; and it is obvious 
enough that a very few well-directed experiments, say, on criminals 
who have incurred severe penalties, would be a hundred times as 
instructive as experiments on animals so far removed from man as 
dogs andcats. Dr. Gore advances no argument in favour of inflicting 
scientific torture on animals when it is likely to be instructive, which is 
not still mure applicable to the case of similar experiments on human 
beings. If he does not justify the latter, when they are excessively 
painful, why does he justify the former? Will he say that the 
moral mischief of cruelty to man outweighs the advantage of new 
knowledge ? Well, that is just what we assert of the moral mischief 
of cruelty to animals also. The second pamphlet is a very 
able answer to Mr. Girdlestone, especially directed to his admis- 
sion that only painful experiments as restricted in England by the Act 
of 1876 should be permitted. The writer shows that these restric- 
tions greatly hamper the experimental method as a mere scientific 
method, and so much restrict its usefulness, that the results boasted 
of as derived from unrestricted experiment cannot be expected from the 
restricted experimenting now permitted. And he further shows tkat 
the justice and mercy which have justified the restrictions, justify 
very much stronger restrictions than are at present legal. 


Henry Nightingale; or, Lord of Himself. By John Walter Sherer. 
3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—We cannot honestly call this a good 
novel, but we can say, with perfect sincerity, that we have read it 
with a great deal of pleasure. It is not a good novel, because the 
construction is so far from being skilful or artistic. The whole story of 
Albert is an episode, powerfully told, indeed, and setting forth an 
excellent moral, but still having but a slender connection with the 
main story. And this is not the only episode. Strip the plot of all 
its unneeded accessories, and we find the residuum small indeed. 
Henry Nightingale is introduced to us as a young nobleman coming 
back to the home of his family, and greeted with the enthusiasm 
customary on such occasions. Then appears—word of dread—a 
claimant. We hear of him long before wesee him. The ship in which 
he had sailed had been lost,—an ominous resemblance. Still, this part 
of the story is not wearisome; and, on the whole, it is skilfully managed. 
When the catastrophe comes, and we find Henry Nightingale “lord of 
himself,” and of not much else, we find that we have been led up to 
the point with considerable skill. But the great merit of the book is 
the way in which it is written. Mr. Sherer puts good stuff, and plenty 
of it, into his writing. There is no stint in the supply of humour, 
pathos, or good sense. The “ Personage,” whom we may probably 
identify with Lord Beaconsfield, is good in his occasional utterances, 
as, eg., in his judgment on Henry Nightingale’s first speech :— 
** Manner most attractive and language forcible, but matter absurdly 
right. No man at his age can afford to have really sensible views on 
any subject. Twenty-two without paradox will be forty-four with 
fixed principles.” Here is the criticism of a staunch old Scotch 





Presbyterian on an English preacher’s polished discourse on “Suicide 
and Euthanasia” :—“ In place of bread, the minister givesthemastone. 
A word in season might have been blessed to them. But the preacher, 
instead of leading the way to Calvary, goes shambling out on the 
cross-roads to look on the carcase of that misguided chiel of an 
Iscarivt.’’ And here is the preacher himself, greater, it may well be, 
in politics than in theology:—‘ Do you suppose any amount of 
spouting at Clerkenwell or Greek Street injures the aristocracy so 
much as the bailiffs in possession of a stately home of England, or 
the Jews wrangling at an auction-mart over the pictures of an 
ancient line ?” 


Introduction to the Study of Theology. By James Drammond, 
LL.D. (Macmillan.)}—This book does precisely what is promised by 
its title, and does it, we should say, very well. It is a guide-book, 
if the metaphor may be allowed, to the theological region. Professor 
Drummond begins by defining theology, laying down some principles 
on which the study should be followed, and stating its relation to 
other studies. This part of the Introduction is worthy of especial 
notice. No one can accuse the writer of a narrow conception of the 
cognate studies which Theology demands, more or less imperatively, 
to be associated with it. Few, we should think, will be able to 
realise the conception here stated ; and it is possible that some might 
be disposed to adopt the words of Rasselas to Imlac :—“ Enough ; you 
have convinced me that no one can be a theologian.” But it is always 
well to aim high. Narrowness is the besetting sin of the student of 
theology, a science which, for tuo many of those who profess 
to follow it, seems to be adequately represented by a smatter. 
ing of Latin and Greek, and a compendium of divinity. 
After this follows what may be taken as the main substance 
of the treatise—‘ A Synoptical View of the Various Branches 
of Theology.” This is divided into six sections, which may be 
enumerated—“ Philosopby,’’ ‘‘ Comparative Religion,” “ Biblical 
Theology,’ ‘Ecclesiastical History,” “ Systematic Theology,” 
and ‘ Practical Theology.”” We shall not attempt to enter upon any- 
thing like a detailed criticism of the treatment of these various 
topics. It is enough to say that Professor Drummond possesses in 
an eminent degree the virtues,—cardinal virtues, for any one who 
would deal with this subject,—of lucidity and order, and that he has 
all the breadth of view and power of sympathy needed by one whose 
business it is, as far at least as this occasion is concerned, not to 
teach others a particular theology, but te teach them how they may 
become theologians. 

The Brain and the Nerves. By T. Shilito Dowse, M.D. (Bailliére, 
Tindal, and Co.)—Dr. Dowse thinks that neurasthenia has been un- 
duly neglected by the profession, and that this neglect is very harmful 
to sufferers. For he refuses to think that disorders which may be 
said to dwell chiefly in the imagination are best dealt with by being 
let alone. Onthe contrary, he holds, as he pithily puts it, that “ the 
worst enemy of the emotions is the intellect,” and that the judicious 
physician will call in the aid of the intellect to dissipate delusions 
bred up in what may be called the emotional part of the nature. He 
has made a very interesting book out of this subject. There is, we 
doubt not, a considerable public of readers to whom the matter is 
one of surpassing interest; and we should hardly be wrong if we 
guessed that a certain proportion of it are readers of the Spectator. 
The constituency of a sporting paper, on the other hand, would pro- 
bably not contribute many. Dr. Dowse speaks at length of the 
various forms which neurasthenia takes, such as cerebral indigestion, 
and other maladies—whether real or imaginary, or, as most of them 
probably are, mixed on the real and the fancifal—which might be 
enumerated. It is not commonly good for a patient to read disquisi- 
tions about his own ailments; but there is at least partial exception 
to this rule in the case of neurasthenics. These invalids always 
believe themselves to be worse than they really are, and accordingly 
they cannot but be benefited by learning the truth. 

Poretry.— Wind Voices. By Philip Bourke Marston. (Elliot Stock). 
—Mr. Marston unquestionably made his mark by the two volumes of 
verse which he has already published. The third is now before us: 
indeed, we must apologise for having so long delayed our notice of 
it. It is, of course, a critical point in a writer’s coreer. If he does 
not make his reputation as a poet now, the probability of his doing so 
at all is seriously diminished. We would gladly speak more decidedly 
of his position than we can after reading Wind Voices. The form of 
the book is disappointing. Some hundred and thirty occasional poems 
have scarcely given him an oppertunity worthy of his powers. Surely 
the age is not so barren of interest but that it might have given him 
some really great subject. Personal emotions, however genuine, how- 
ever vividly described, do not furnish a perpetual theme. A young 
poet makes the world the confidant of his sorrows and his loves, and 
the world listens with interest—not because it cares for the theme, but 
because it wants to see what power there is ‘n the handling. The power 
ascertained, it demands a theme that it does care about. The most real 
verses in this volume are those written “in memoriam” of Oliver Madox 
Brown, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, and D. G. Rossetti. These do not at 
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all approach to Adonais or Thyrsis. They want passion, though they 
might be great for all that,—for Lycidas wants passion, and yet is 
great; and they also want finish. Lycidas has this, and Adonais and 
Thyrsis have both. Here are some stanzas from the “ Lament— 
O. M. B.,” which we quote as a really fair sample of the whole :— 


“Fame is not always good—remember this, 

All ye with whom I mourn, who mourn with me ; 

Nor is love always a sure ath to bli iss, 
And time works many changes sad to see, 

And ’twixt the dearest friends estrancements rice, 
Across wide culfs they look with longing eyes 5 
But they have done with questions and replies, 

And sad and very hard to bear this is. 


London I never loved for London’s sake, 
Her crowds oppressed me more than solitude ; 
But some strange music his fine ear could take 
Mine failed to catch ; yea, since he found her good, 
Loved the strong ebb and flow of fluctuant life, 
The night’s uneasy calm, the day’s loud strife, 
Found all her ancient streets with memories rife, 
Shall I not love her too, asleep, awake ? 


O friend, my friend, there is so much to tell— 
Since that September night we met on, last, 
Dreams have passed by, and hopes have said farewell. 
Oh love that lives, aud life that soon is past ! 
From where he is he may not make reply, 
‘Too far away he is to hear my ery ; 
Love weeps for us, for him love may not s' ‘gh, 
And grief saith but one word—irreparable ! 


We talked about our future many times, 
Planned work together, j-ste] and were grave ; 
And now he will not listen to my rhymes. 
My sorrow breaks above me in one wave, 
For he has left me, he has gone away 
To lands that do not know the night from day ; 
Where men toil not, neither give thanks, nor pray, 
Where come no rumours from the sounding climes.” 


Turning to the other poems, we may mention “ He and She,” which 
has real dramatic force. ‘“ My Garden” is worked out with more 
than common skill; and there is spirit in the “ Ballad of Brave 
Women.” We would quote this but for its length. We will give in- 


stead one of the sonnets :— 
** BIDDEN. 
“One man at Life’s feast sat an honoured guest, 

Fame on his left hand, Love upon his right, 
And Fame and Love were goodly in his sight ; 

But while those feasting there waxed merriest, 

Sudden his smile flagged far behind the jest. 
Then in his eyes altered and failed the light, 
For one stood there, vast, garmented in night, 

Against whose presence men in vain protest. 


Another had gall for wine, and stones for bread ; 
By Fortune buffeted and overthrown, 
Knew neither Fame nor Love, but dwelt alone. 
To him, ‘ Come henc2 with me, O Son,’ Death said ; 
Now which s ems worse, since all must bow the head, 
To know and leave, or never to have known ?”’ 


Surely the eighth line is deplorably weak,—all the worse because a 
sonnet, of all forms of poetry, should be even in strength. Is there 
any authority for “‘ manlihood ?” It sounds like a very barbarous forma- 
tion. The Spirit of Sport in Nature ; and other Poems. By “T. 8.” 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—-The poem from which the volume takes its title 
is a short piece, showing a sprightly fancy, though it is marred by the 
very crude conceit. of, ‘‘ The meteor will puff till he’s red in the face.” 
Many of the other poems display the same quality, developed out of 
a true love and appreciation of natural beauty. The verse, too, 
is often fluent and melodious, though the writer presumes a little too 
much, we think, on his facility of composition, and does not put 
strength enough into his lines, and sometimes allows them to halt. 
The fourth line in the following, for instance, is beyond scanning :— 
‘* Thus they came to the City of Soul’s Delight— 
The city was sleeping in rosy light— 
The spirit of Nature, working through stone, 
In its fairy architecture shone. 
What beauty, what riches, what splendour were there, 
The reflection made rainbows spring through the air ; 
The mansions were mostly of jasper built, 
And the very paviug-stones were gilt. 
What a wilderness of flowers and stems 
Branched into gold and blossomed in gems! 
Tall spire and golden battlement rose, 
Hushed deep in Nature’s virgin repose.’’ 
He is in a happier mood in these stanzas from the “ Gladness of 
Spring” :— 
** Soon in feathers of green or in blossoms of gold, 
You will see the fresh sap that stirs under the mould; 
For a spirit of light walks abroad with the showers, 
And the earth mocks the sky with its rainbows of flowers, 
The t:ces with their leaves like green fountains o’erflow, 
And dance into light as the warmer winds blow; 
The fire of its bloom-buds enkindles the spray, 
And the waters are filled with the presence of day. 
All Nature is glad through her myriads of veins, 
And the power of the skies has passed into the plains ; 
The rainbows descend like the chariots of Heaven, 
And the light of one sun is as glorious as seven, 
Each flower with its chalice of purple or white 
Is linked to the sun by the magic of light ; 
The grub in its shroud, and the worm in its rings, 
From the sunshine are drawing both colour and wings.”’ 
—Life Thoughts. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We have here 
a little volume of polished, graceful verse, inspired with true and 
tender sentiment. ‘“'The Talisman” is, perhaps, as good as any of 
the poems, though it is not quite clear what is meant by the “ white 
flower’ and the “sword,” which are found less effectual to protect 
than ‘‘ the angel of prayer.’’ But the author is scarcely strong enough 
to wield the mighty weapon of blank verse. He is at his best in 
such a passage as this :— 


** Low hangs the yellow crescent moon, 
And silently the darkening west 








Is opening wide great gates of cloud 
That shut the sun-set distance out, 
While ’twixt their solid columns shines, 
Alone the pale pure evening star, 
The a garden, where I wait, 
Its gay glad colours turned to grey, 
Is haunted by scent-heavy airs 
S ill warm from the departed day. 
Softly they bear the summer breath 

f roses, sweet white pinks and stock, 
The great dark moths fly to and fro, 
Within the gloom of trellised arch, 
Whose summit bears a graceful crown 
Of hanging, purple clematis.’’ 


A Broken Silence: Some Stray Songs. By Samuel K. Cowan. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) —Mr. Cowan, as is clear from this volume, 
even had we not known it before, can write a song. There is a 
genuine glow and fire in some of the more lyrical of these poems. 
Some—“ On the Sands,”’ for instance—can hardly be classed as songs.. 
There are blemishes, it is true. The second, for instance, of the 
military lyrics, “In the Old Canteen” and “ Round the Bivonac 
Fire,” is far inferior to the first. ‘“ In the Old Canteen” is properly 
realistic; in the other we find the absurdity of “bloody were their 
spears with slaughter.’ ‘ Unexpressed,’”’ we may remark, bears a 
curious resemblance to a poem of the same name by Adelaide A. 
Procter.-——Old Year Leaves. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Bell, in a modest preface, disclaims the desire to be 
thought even a minor poet. He has at least a just idea of what a 
minor poet should be,—one, that is, who treats small subjects as well 
as a great poet treats great ones. We cannot give any decided praise 
to the verse of this volume. The execution is sometimes careless— 
“ conscience,” for instance, is made to rhyme with “ imitations ”—and 
it never is really powerful. There are some pleasing reminiscences 
of travel; but we are not sure whether they would not have been 
quite as attractive in prose. It might be thought unfair to speak 
so coldly of a gentleman who has given three or four volumes of 
verse to the world without giving the reader an opportunity of 
judging for himself :— 





‘* A COMPARISON. 
*‘ The landscape bright is very fair to see, 

And all around the birds are blithely s:nging ; 
And yonder to that venerable tree 

Tenaciously the ivy’s boughs are clinging. 
But soon the tree is felled and ta’en away, 

And each slight tendril from its trunk is taken ; 
Ard now the ivy’s beauty will decay, 

Bereft of its support, lone, and fcrsaken. 


So frequently it happens with us all, 

Round some lov’d object twin’d is our affection, 
But soon ’tis snatched away beyond recall, 

And leaves us nothing save its recollection. 


Then deepest grief and anguish rend the breast, 
And oft we seem to hear a voice repeating : 

‘Our life is but a shadow at the best, 
And nought abides, but all is brief and fleeting.’ ’’ 


That is neither better nor worse than its fellows. 
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ROWLANDS’ 





| | oo and SON.—BEDSTEADS. 


H®" and SON.—BEDDING. 





MACASSAR 
OIL. 





I mae and SON.—BEDROOM FURNITURE. 














‘FEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
900 Designs and Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


and 16}. 





School, Fleetwood. 


BS goo SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY Ist. 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20, 
Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 

ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


ENTRANCE 


Value from 70 
Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15} 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 





TheONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
| io ART SECTION of the 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The pictures contributed by the French Govern- 
of the Fine Art Section being completed, the Galleries 
are now open to the Public from 10 a.m. to7 pm. 


Admission, ls. Illevstrated Catalogue, 1s. 
INTERNATIONAL EXAIBITION, 
ment having arrived, and the general arrangements 
The Exhibition consists of upwards of 2,500 works 


contributed by various Continental Governments, | 


Academies, and private collectors, arranged acc rd- 


ing to their respective nationalities, and forming | 


altogether the most represontative Collection of Art- 
works ever seen in this country. 
JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
Fine Art Commissioner. 





OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS | 


in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION now 
open, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s; Llus- 
trated Catalogue, ls ; Season Tickets, 5s. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
EXETER HALL, Strand, on TUESDAY next, 


MAY 27th, 1884, at 2.30. p.m. Chairman, the Right | 


Rev. tie Lorp BisHop of Derry. Speakers :—E. 
Clarke Esq., Q.C., M.P.; Rev. J. Clifford, LL.D., 

.Sc., F.G.S.; Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D.; Rev. C. H. 
Waller, M.A. 
and others. No Tickets required. — Offices, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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; Rev. Prebendary Whittington, M.A., | 


| OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOUKNE | 


BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes’ 
— of sea ani churches; overlooking the: Winter 
jJarden, 


LONDON or UNIVERSITY 


N ORTH 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Opened for Patients in 1834. 

Patron :—Her Majesty the Queen. Vice-Patrons : 
—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G.; H.R.H. the 
Frm of Cambridge, K.G.; H.R.H. Prince Curistian, 

.G, 

A PUBLIC MEETING in AID of the FUNDS, 
and to celebrate the Jubilee Year, will be HELD at the 
MANSION HOUSE on MONDAY, June 16th, 1884, | 
at3p.m. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, M.P., in 
the Chair. Several noblemen and gentlemen have | 
kindly consented to attend in furtherance of the 
object in view. A Programme of the proceedings will 
be advertised in the Public Press. Cards of admission 
can be obtained at the Mansion House, or will be for- | 
wirded by the Secretary on application at the | 





Hospital. NEWTON H. NIXON, 
Secretary. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 


12 St. James’s Square, S.W. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will be held in the | 
READING-ROOM, on THURSDAY, May 29th, at 
3 p.m. Lord Houghton in the Chair. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

May 2nd, 1984, 


*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakust Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., | 





Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Exq., M.P., De. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


| College in SEPTEMBER, 183, 


ERSITY 
BRISTOL. 


ge" COLLEGE, 


GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 





A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 annually, 
tenable for three years, will b}) AWARDED at this 
Intending Candi- 
dates must forward their names for approval to the 
Principal before June 10th, previous to entering for 
the Matriculation Examinati.n of the University of 
London, held in June, 1884; and the one who passes 
highest in the Honours Division will obtain the 
Scholarship, conditional on his studying at the 
College, with a view to gradu .tion in the University 
of London. For further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, 
Registrar. 


TNHE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 


a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 
BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 
to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.— Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
‘Lhe house is spacious and standsin its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


R. W. E. GLADSTONE.—Very 

fine signed Artist’s Proof Engraving (Millais 

and Barton), in black and gold frame, for which offers 

are requested.—Apply by letter to ‘‘X. Y. Z.,” care 

of 7 PARNELL, 63 Southampton Row, London, 
Ww.c. 
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NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 
CHAIR OF CLASSICS. 

Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified by 
high academical position and educational experienc 
to fill the office of Professor of Classics in the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, vacant by the death of Dr. Badham. 

Full particulars relating to salary, tenure of office, 
&c., may be obtained from the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, 5 Westminster Chamhers, Westminster, 
§.W., to whom applications stating candidate’s age, 
and accompanied by testimonials, should be sent before 
June 30th next. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L. (late 

Chancellor of the University of Sydney), 
F. L. 8. Merewether, B.A. (late Chancellor of the 
University of Sydney), 

Professor Max Miller, M.A., Oxford, 

Professor Munro, D.C.L., Cambridge, 

William Smith, LL.D., D.C.L., 

Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for New 

South Wales, 
have been requested to act as a Committee to select 
the most eligible candidate and recommend him to 
the Senate of the University, with whom the final ap- 
pointment will rest. 

Candidates are requested not to apply personally to 
Separate members of the Committee. 

Offices of the Agent-General for New South Wales, 

5 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

May 20th, 1884, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyor, Colonists, &, 








PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, fisq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 
year. 

Recent Distinctions —Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &., 1883, 
Seoond Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
— First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 

C., 1882. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1884, 

to FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must 
be under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1884.—For 
particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington 


College, Wokingham. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL— 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on July 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 


ADLEY COLLEGE— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 
of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 
Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 
particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


CARBOROUGH.—A Married 
Graduate in Orders, of 20 years’ experience in 
Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in 
healthiest and most beautiful part of Scarborough. 
Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and 
the pleasant surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 
uineas ; proportionate terms for holidays,—Apply, 
Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 























LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beantiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season ; 
250 rooms ; Table d’ Hote daily.—Address, MANAGER, 


M OFFAT 
HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
FOR TFRMS APPLY TO 


Mr, FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Olare College, Cambridge. 

Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 

Foreign Language:—Rev. C. F. Miler, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. 

E. P. Guest, B.A., late Exhibitioner, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H, M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

Music Master—Percy Godfrey. 

Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

H. Clough, C.M. (Junior School). 

The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as good as 
possible. 

The School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitories, and a set 
of studies which for sizo and comfort are unsurpassed, 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arranzements are made for teaching a_ limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Universities. 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two guineas. 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
_—o AND MAY’S 
PATENT 
SAFETY MATCHES. 
ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR 
MANUFACTURE. 





PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PRIZE ME DAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda!, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

Hate ConstiTuT1ons.—When the human 
frame has become debilitated from the effects of 
exposure, excesses, or neglect, then these Pills 
will work wonders. If they be taken according 
to the lucid directions round each box, Holloway’s 
Pills exert the most exemplary tonic qualities in 
all those cases of nervous depression in which 
the vital powers have become weakened and 
the circulation has been rendered languid and 
unsteady. They improve the appetite, strengthen 
the digestion, regulate the liver, and act as gentle 
aperients. The Pills are suited to all ages and habits. 
A patient writes :—‘‘ Your Pills, to be valued, require 
only to be known. During many years I sought a 
remedy in vain, was daily becoming weaker, when 
your Pills soon restored me.”” 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Daindriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 




















| In Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, and 


Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists. 





Just published, square 12mo, vellum binding, 
price 1s, 


: tae A B C GUIDE to PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


For the Instruction and Diversion of Young Folk, 
Tuomas YounG, 36 Kensington High Street. 


HE GALLERY of ANTIQUE 
SCULPTURE, CAMBRIDGE. — See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (price 4d; by post, 43d, 
Annual Subscription, 19s); also New Casual Wards, 
Pimlico; Alliance Bank, Regent Street; Wrought- 
iron Gates, Wirral Hospital; Carved Panel, Wortley 
Hall; The last Remnant of Winchester Palace, 
Southwark; Articles on Building Construction ; The 
new Eddystone Lighthouse; Antique Sculpture (the 
Cambridge Gallery of Casts); Academy Pictures; 
the Anti-Competition League; Mr. G. H. Storey, 
R.A., on Colour; The Health Exhibition, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Oapital ... see +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ea dua «. £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

‘ re REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY,—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee e+e £2,500,000. 
Capital Paid up... sia ac son ove 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ove eee ve 
Other Funds exceed ... ia sas + 1,000,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIons, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND onEVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Oompany. 
OHAIRMAN ... Harvik M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enpo Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°. 
WIULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c., 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, 8.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for st ible use. 

Carriages, Horses, Harness, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bought on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attention to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-class Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are as follow, viz. :— 


























8. d. 

Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
’ og ” a »« 28 

- Servant wanted ..........cs.c00 5 0 


” requiring employment 2 0 
Applications for forms and all commanications to 
be addressed to the Proprietors of 
THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
FOUR DOORS FROM MESSRS, TATTERSALL’S. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
1884.—Professor ALBERT REVILLE. 


Lectures on the Ancient Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. Translate: by tie Lev. P. H. WicksTErp, 
M.A. 8yvo, cloth, 1s 6d. (Shortly. 


1883.—The Rev. CHARLES BEARD. 
Lectures on the R formation «f the Sixteenth 
Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The NEW ATLANTIS; or Ideals, Old 
and New, Emanating from the Masters of Man 
belonging to the Great Races who Ocndueted the 
Past Course cf the Civilisation, Cult: re, and 
Education of Humanity. 3y a DIscipLe of 
Buckie. Crown 8vo, elcth, 4s 6c, 


TOLVER PRESTON. ORIGINAL 
ESSAYS. 1. On the Gusta Relations of the 
Sexes. 2. Science and Sectarinn Religion. 3. 
On the Sc me fic Basis of Pe. rsonval Responsibility, 
&e. By S S. TOLVER PREsTON, E:q. Crown 8yvo, 
ck th, price 2s 6d. 


BELIEFS about the BIBLE. By the 
Rev. M. J. Savaae, of the Unity Church, Besten, 
Mass., Auth: rif “Belief in » « Beliefs 
about M: um,” &e, 8vo, cloth, price 7, 61. 


The OBJECTIVITY of TRUTH. By 
GrorGE J. Stokes, B.A., Senior Mod ritor and 
Gold Medallist, Trinity Colleee, IPub'in, late 
Hibbert Travelling Scholar. Publi hed by the 
Hibbert Trustees. 8ve, cloth, 5s. 


The BOOK of JOB. A New Critically 


fa 


Revised Translation, with Vssays on Seansion, 
Date, &e. By G. H. Batrson Wriaut, M A. 
Quecen’s Collese, Oxfer|, Hiad Mas‘er of the 


Government Central School, 
cloth, 6s. 


Houvg Kong. 8vo, 


STEPHENS’ RUNIC MONUMENTS.—Vol. TIT. 
OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONU- 


MENTS of SCANDIN AV 1A and ENGLAND. 
Now first collected -_ cee _— d. By Professor 
GEORGE STFPHEN A. Vol. TIT, w.th me any 
hundrees of F: und Tite strations, partty 










in Go'd, S:lver, Brionz, and Co'curs; Runie 
Alpbabets, Intr dnetions, Appendices, Word 
Lists, &e. Folio, price 50s. 

Vols. I. and II. may be h d at 59s per volume. 


STEPHENS’ HANDPOOK of RUNIC MONU- 
MENTS 


HANDBOOK of OLD NORTHERN 


RUNIC MONUMENTS of SCANDINAVIA and 


ENGLAND. Abridged from the !arzer Work, in 
3 vols. folio, retaining ail the Illn-trations. By 
Dr. GrorGe STEPHENS, F.S.A. Royal 4to, 


price 403, 


The EARLY ANCESTORS of the 


PRINCE of WALES, of the Hone of Wettn 


Au Historical T.ur. Ry Dr. SurpyHarp T. 
Tayrtor, Physic’an to the Noifo'k and Norwich 
Hospital. vo, cloth, pri-e 5s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
a _20 Frederick St eet, Edinburzh. 
: om YVOPsS of the MOU NTAINS 
Genesis viii., 5. Pric : 
REMINGTUN and Co., 


18 Henrie te om 
Garden. 


and 








Covent 








Just publis she’, in. in reyal 8vo, price 2s. sewed. 
HE LAW of BLASP HEMY : heing 
a Candid Exam‘naton of the Views of Mr. 
Justice Stephen. By LinpseyY MIDDLETON ASPLAND, 
M.A., LL.D, of the Middle 1'emp!e, Barr.ster-at-Law. 
With an Appendix 
STEVENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


Twelfth rig’ post free, One Shilling. 

R. WA on ASTHMA. and 

BRONCHI' ne os Treatise on the ~~ Snecess- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. y ROBERT 

G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e, 5 5 Balstrode 
Street, Cavendis hs. quare, Lond: nm. 

London: C. MircHELL and Cv., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


M\HE BRIGHTON NEW LIBERAL 
ORGANISATION, 


The Decimal Counci', with Forms, Detuils, and Full 
Explanation, price 1s 64. 


London: K, MaxLeoroven and Co., Old Bailey. 
Brighton : Joun Bear and Co 


New Edition, now reniy, 


EASONS for OPP OSING W OMAN 
Ba gine By Vice-Admiral Maxsx. 
w. Ripeway, 169 Piceadil'y, Lon ‘on, W 


[Pstains and = DOW NSTAIRS 
By Miss THackrray,. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the abuve PAMPHLED, py a 
(by permission) from the Corniall Magazine, po-t fre 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantivies .t the rat é 
of 10s } er 100, on applica ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Rosd, Westmin-ter, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations tow: ards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pail Mall 
East, SW. 











PEAR S’ 


SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late Fresident of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap 7s of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balins 


Se a 
Jo the shin. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PER 


Which are 


calculated to 


RINS’ SAUCE, 


deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERS 


HIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autozraph Signature, 


LEA and 


er Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Oilmen generally. 


POSSESSING ALL THE 


PERRIN S.* 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 


CONSTANT UTILITY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ASK 


LIEB!IG 


FOR 


COMPANY'S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
mislerding titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron L’ebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


-—Gennine ONLY w'th fac-s mile of Baron 


KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 


LL 


WHISKY. 
DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no otuer is substituted for it. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


REAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


A oure Svuiutlon, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Satest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Strect, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


HAY 


DR DUNBAR 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 


From the 


trial of Dr. 


IOV 
FEVER 
"Ss 
BRITISH ME 
* Exe s-ive Sneezing.—Mr. 
Dunbar’s Alkaram. 


several patients with the best results, 
acqua ntcd with a medical ma who uses it success. 


CURED BY 
ALKARAM. 


DICAL JOURNAL:— 


ae sr 
HAY-FEVER. 





and he is 


fully for himself for Hay Fever.” 


GOLD M DAL, 
Caleutta Exhitition, 1884. 


RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, evsi'y assimilated.” 
W.W. froppant Analyst for Bristol 


{EYLON CUOCOLATE. 
‘) Prep» red fr. m Cocoa only recently 
cultivated in the [I land, and retined 
su-ar, flavoured wth Vanilla. 
NINE?TEEX PRIZE MEDALS. 


ra 1¢f vryy > “ 
BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATIS®M. 
The excruciating ;ain is quckly relieved, 
cured in a few da.s, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of det during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the di-erse att.cking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s lid and 2 


PRY’S 


COCOA 


aud 








s 91 per box. 


RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





sil PRESERVED PROVISION 


and 





| a TED MEATS. Also, 





Esa of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
7) 





si URTLE SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 


YPECLALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS : —_ 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


NOW READY. 
The OFFICIAL CATALOGUE 1s. | DAILY PROGRAMME of MUSIC, 
The OFFICIAL GUIDE 8d. eee eee ee eee ey 


&e. 
RECIPES for CHEAP DINNERS 
HANDBOOK to the AQUARIUM 3d. (as served inthe Dining Rooms) 3d. 


POPULAR HANDBOOKS.—One Shilling each. 
LEGAL OBLIGATIONS in respect to DWELLINGS of the POOR. Harry Duff, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With a Preface by AnTHUR COHEN, Q.C., 
oe NP eee ine or, 1 Moral Responsibility of the aii in Regard to Health. 
OORE, 
A Complete and palaba ni a of the other Handbooks now in the Press post-free on application. 








London: ‘VM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
OFFICIAL PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS to the EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 13 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION LITERATURE. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, are instructed by the Executive Committee to annountze that the 
WHOLE of the Important LiTERARY OvTcoME of this Exhibition will be issued in a collected form, complete, 
with copious Indices, in Fourteen Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth :— 











NOW READY. £ os d. 
HANDBOOKS ‘ .. forming Vols. 1lto 3... as price . 11 6 
CONFERENCE PAPERS.. Pre Vols.4to 7... a 5 2 0 
PRIZE ESSAYS ... me Vols. 8toll ... aie - " 2 0 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE = . 
a tear Lon i g. WR rt ed » 010 6 
OFFICIAL REPORTS ... > Vol. 13... see site » 9010 6 
IN THE PRESS. 
ANALYTICAL INDEX forming Vol. 14 010 6 


The exhaustive range comprised by the Handbooks and Prize Sine: tilts are oe Writers of Great 
Eminence and Authority, and the comprehensive nature of the Papers which emanated from the various Con- 
ferences, combine to render this Series an exceptionally instructive and condensed Library of Reference on all 
questions appertaining to Fish, Fishing Appliances, and the Fishing Industries of all Countries, brought down 
to the date of the International Fisheries Exhibiton of 1883. 

Any of these Divisions may be had separately at the above prices, or a Complete Set will be 
supplied for £6 6s. Full Lists, semaatci die the Contents in the Volumes, post-free on application. 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
OFFICIAL PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS to the EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, !3 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


UNWIN’S LIST. 





MR. 





NOW READY. 


HENRY IRVING in ENGLAND and AMERICA, 


1838-1£84, By Freperic Daty. With Etched Vignette Portrait by Ad. Lalauze. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The volume covers the entire field, being at once a succinct biography, history, and commentary ; 
that it forms a welcome a dition to the literature cf the sta ge.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


WICLIF QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 


JOHN WICLIF, PATRIOT and REFORMER. 


His Life and Writings. By Rupo_tr Buppensiec, Lic. Theol. Leipsic. Parchment boards, antique 
printing (Uniform with Luther's Table-Talk), 2. 


Fourth and Popular Edition. 


GLADYS FANE. 
The Story of Two Lives. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth . 


Fourth and Popular Edition. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
His Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. 
With Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
clothextra... eee 
“A most faecinating ‘week, full of interesting and 
curious experiences.’"—C ‘ontemporary Review, 


Digit T. Wemyss ~~ 


“A brilliant series of scenes 
sketched with wonderful vigour.” 


and characters 
—Guardian, 


Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN HIS 
OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, Thirl Edition, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79, 


With a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Author of the “Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” “ Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics,” &. 

The Atheneum of April 19th says: —“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains the 
best account of General Gordon as a man and as a governor that we possess, of which it is pleasant to 
see & new edition has appeared.” 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Ready on Tuesday next, price 1s. 


The 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1884. 


_ 


. Mrs. FORRESTER’S SECRET. 
Godfrey, 


Harwarp’s Essays. 

A LyricaL ARGUMENT, 
NuMBER 7639. 

UNDER LAND Ann WATER. 
MADEMOISELLE NINETTE, 
Les Eavx Mortes. 

8. THe THREE Marps. 

9. IN THE TUNNEL. 

10. Perit. By Jessie Fothergill. 


By Mrs. G. W.. 


Nowe wp 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


POINT BLANK. By Pamela 


Sneyp, Author of “Jack Urquhart’s Daughter,’* 
&e, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Ready this day. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By 


Groratana M. Craik, Author of ‘Two Women,” 
&e. In 3 vols. eruwn 8vo. 

‘Mrs. Craik is essentially a woman’s novelist, her 
style being pure and fresh, and her matter wanting. 
in everything that can possibly offeund the strictest 
mother of novel-realing daughters.” — Whitehall 
Review, 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn 
EVFRETT-GREEN. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Torwood's Trust’ is certainly worthy of a good 
place among novels of the year, and may be safely 
recommended to tho:e who are making out their 
novel list.’"’—John Bull, 


An OPEN FOE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “ Beyond Recall,” &c. 3 vols, 


“The literary merit of ‘An Open Foe’ is much 
beyond the average, and affords bope of excellent 
work from the writer.”’—Academy. 


NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Just ready, at all Booksellers, 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. B 


HELEN Matuers, Author of “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye.” New anid Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT IBROX, 
GLASGOW, 
By JOSEPH LECKIE, D.D. 


“This is a very remarkable volume. We have 
seldom read sermons so fre-h and suggestive, and, 
although they were spoken sermons, so perfect in 
their literavy form. They were never comp« osed. 
They have no smell of midnight oil. They are ‘the 
harvest of a quiet eye,’ which loves to brvod on the 
divine in nature and in ‘life, and in tbe face of Christ. 
They are not, like many sermons, a collection of dried 
plants, but they live and grow, and have the dewiness 
of the morning on them,’’—-Daily Review, May 9th, 
1884, 

“Since the appear:nce of Dr. John Ker’s volume 
no more notable col ection of discour:es has appeared 
in Scotland than this hook by Dr. Leckie...... The 
paramonnt c’aim upon our attention which this 
volume aszerts is that of spiritual power, applied with 
a fine enthnsiasm and a noble courage to the solution 
of the prob!ems and the difficulties by which we are: 
beset to-d y.”’—Christian Leader, April 24th, 1884, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SON, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On Thursday, May 29th, will be published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, 
Author of 
“JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 61, 








Thi: day is publi-hed. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 
TENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of 
EDINBURGH, containing the Speech s and 
Addresses corrected by the Speakers. Collected 
and edited by R. SypNeEy Marspen, D.Sc., &c., 
Member of the Gene: al Council of the University 
and of the Students’ Representative Council. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 


This day is published. 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the 


MOON. A Journey in East Africa. By Mrs. 
PRINGLE of Whytbank, Yair. With a Map, 8vo, 
12s 6d. 


This day is published. 
MODERN THEORIES in 
PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION. By Joun 
Tuttocn, D.D., LL.D., Prine’pal of St. Mary’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews; one of 
her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 8vo, 153. 


Second Fad'tion. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 
LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. Post Svo, 10s 6a. 


This day is published. 
HE and SHE: or a Poet’s Portfolio. 


By W. W. Story, Author of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” 
“Graffiti d’Italia.’’ Feip. 8vo, in parchment, 
33 6d. 


This day is published. 
THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. Chosen and Edited by Davip M. 
Marin. Printed on hand-made paper, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BICKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 


The MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By James Grant, Author of ‘The Romance of 
War,” &c. 3 vols. 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. 


By F. W. Roprtnson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s 


Money,” &c. 3 vols, 
WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 


The PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. F. 


Smitu, Author of ‘ Tit for Tat,” &. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Now ready, price 6d (post free, 7¢). 


HE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
of 1888. By an Eye-Witness. Demy 8vo, sewn. 

“* An exceedingly smart and clever brochure...... It 
is tolerably safe to pred'ct that the ‘ Socialist Reyo- 
lution of 1888’ will be the subject of general conversa- 
tion in political circles.” —The Debater. 

“Such an eminently cur‘ous and novel production 
that we cannot pass it by without warmly pressing it 
upon the attention of all those who are prepared to 
‘go sixpence ’ for the enjoyment of a series of good 
round bursts of laughter.’’—Railway Times, 

Harrison and Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 

Just published, 12mo, price 2s. 
UTLINE of HISfORY and GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Montagu H. Foster, 
Principal of Stubbington House, Fareham. 

London: Srmpkin, MaksHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. icine iia 

On May 26th (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 12. 

’ I — CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUN 














E. 
ConTENTS. 

Dr. GreatrRex’s ENGAGEMENT. 
du Maurier. 

Some Lirerary Recoiiections.—VII. 

JUNE FisHina. 

My ARAB. 

THE Giaxt’s Rosr. By the Author of “ Vice 
Versa.’’ Chap. 37. Mark accepts a Disagreeable 
Duty.—Chap 38. Haro!d Caffyn makes a Palpable 
Hit.—Chap. 39. Catfyn springs his Mine, With 
Tilustrations by W. Rilston. 

London: Smiru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Illustrated by G. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICE VERSA.” 


THE GIANT’S' ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 


Now ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous I!lustrations, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
“SELECTIONS.” 

SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown Svo, 3s 6d ; Second Series, 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S “SELECTIONS.” 
SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 3s Gd; Second Series, crown 8vo, 
3s Gd. [ Just published, 


A 


A 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Illustrated Editions of 
Popular Works. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, ; LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. With 
Author of “ Mademoisel'e de Mersac,”’ &. With 4 | 4 Illustrati ns, crown 8vo, 3; 6d. 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. [ Shortly. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, and Co.’s Popular 2s 6d Library. 


CRANFORD, and other Tales. By Mrs. LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. By 
GASKELL. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s a ae Mrs. GASKELL. Fcap, 8vo, limp ee 
L ais day, Lohortiy. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, and Co.’s Popular 2s Library. 


Mrs. GEOFFREY. By the Author of |BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By 
“* Molly Bawn,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial Hoime Lee. Feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial Cover, 
Cover, 2s. [Just published, 23. [ This day. 

FOR PERCIVAL. By Margaret AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. By the 


Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,”’ &. Feap. 8vo, boards, 


Veter, Author of “ Damocles,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, | 
Pictorial Cover, 2s. [Nearly ready. 


boards, P.ctorial Cover, 2s. | Immediately. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, price 2s; or cloth, bevelled boards, 33. 


LAOODICEA N §, 


and Other Essays. 


BY HR. KH. EYTON. 
CONTENTS. 
Rubens and Goethe. | 


The Essay entitled “ Laodiceans”’ treats of the responsibility attache] to all members of a community 
to use their endeavours to elevate human nature and life; and to consider if to give power into the hands 
of the peop'e would tend to promote that aim, and is for the good of the community, 


ON 


On Laodiceans. | ZEsthetical Perceptions. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE ENGLISH EDITION OF THE LETTERS OF 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE. 





Now ready, with Portraits, crown 8vo, 12s. 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, 


PRINCESS OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
A Biographical Sketch and Letters. 


The Letters commence in 1862, in which year the Princess’s marriage took place, and are 
continued without interruption to her death in 1878. They are printed from the originals. 
by permission of her MAJESTY the QUEEN. The Memoir is Translated and Edited by 


H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NINTH EDITION, this day, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 

WORLD. By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Spectator :— “ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read for 
a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and 
‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a nex 
and powerful teacher.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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NE W 


PUBLICATIONS. 





EARLY BRITAIN (New Vol.)—NORMAN BRITAIN. 
By the Rev. W. Hunt. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 23 6d, 


The following have been already published :— 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Scartn, Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fceap. 8vo, with Map, 
cloth boards, 23 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN. — ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By 


Grant ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 64. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor 
Ruys. Feap. 8vo, with Two Maps, cloth boards, 33. 








The DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE (New Vol.) 
Pc ane ag oar] LITERATURE, By the Rev. Protessor EarLe. Feap. 8vo, 


The DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.—SLAVONIC 
LITERATURE. By W. R. Morritt, M.A.  Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6.1. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ITALY. By Uco 


Bauzani. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 43. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ENGLAND. By 


James Garrpner, Author of ‘The Life and Reign of Richard LII.,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 43, 
! 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—FRANCE. By | 


Gustave Masson, B.A., Uniy. Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian of 
Harrow School, &c. Cl th boards, 43. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (New Vol.)— 





BUDDHISM in CHINA. Bythbe Rev. S. Brat, Rector of Wark, North- | 
umberland. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s 61. | 


The following have been already published :— 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—BUDDHISM. | 
Being a Sketch of the Life and Teach'ngs of Gautama, the Buldha. By Ty 
W. Ruys Davins. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 23 61, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. — CONFU- 
CIANISM and TAOUISM. By Prifessor Ropertr K. Dove as, of the 
British Museum, Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—ISLAM and | 


its FOUNDER, By J. W.H.Srosarr. Feap. 8vo, c!oth boards, 2s 6u. | 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—The CORAN : 


its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony it Boars to the Holy | 
Scripiures, By Sir Wintiam Muir, K.C 8.1. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 


The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—The GUILD of 


GOOD LIFE: a Narrative of Domestic H:alth and Keconomy. By Brn. : 
Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boneda, ie. lee 


The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—THRIFT and 
INDEPENDENCE: a Word for Working Men. By the Rev. W. Lewery 
BuackiEy, M.A. Crown 8vo, oloth boards, Ls. 


The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.)—BIOGRAPHIES 

of WORKING MEN. By Grant Atuen, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, 1s, 

*,* Four Volumes of this Series have already appeared, and others are in 
preparation. 

JOHN WICLIF, HIS LIFE, TIMES, and TEACHING. 


By the Rev. A. R. Penntneton, M.A., Canen of Lincoln, &c. Feap. 8yo 
cloth boards, 3s. P 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES.—CHRISTIANITY 


JUDGED by its FRUIT3. By the Rev. C. Crosteign, D.D. Post 8yo 
cloth boards, 1s 6d. A 


MODERN EGYPT: its Witness to Christ. Lectures after a 


Visit to Egypt in 1883. By the Rev. Henry B. Orriey, Vicar of Horsham 
Sussex. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth boards, 23 64. P 


OUR MAORIS. By the late Lady Martiy. Crown 8yo, with 


Map and Three Page Llustrations, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


TYPES and ANTITYPES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 


JES' S CHRIST, with Elaborate Borders and Iuitiat Letters, adapted from 
an Illumivated Copy of the Gospels in the British Musenm (MSS. Adds. 
17,341), and certain Miszals of the Thirteenth Century. D.avn and Compiled 
by A. GimurncHam. Vellum cloth, antique, 64 pages, oblong 4to, 3s 6d. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
A SET OF MANUALS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price Is each. 

On PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. 
A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 

FOOD. By Arsert J. Berxays, Professor of Chemistry 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

WATER, Ard, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. Noer 
HAR LEY, Esq. 

HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By W. B. Ricuarpson, 
Esq., F.R.S., M.D. 

The HABITATION in RELATION to HEALTH. By 


F. B. Francois pk Cuaumont, M.D, F.R.S, 














SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


LONDON: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Strect, EC.; 26 St. George’s Place, S.W.; and 135 North Street, BRIGHTON, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Berkshire, on the banks of the Thames, between Windsor and Maidenheal.— 
The Freehold Residential Property known as Oakley Court, on the south 
bank of a lovely reach of the river. The mansion, an ornate r. sidence, with 
towers, contains numerous handsomely-decorated reception rooms, the windows 
of which command views of the pleasure grounds, the river, and the distant 
scenery ; excellent bed-chamber accommodation, and ample domestic offices. It 
occupies an elevated position at the upper end of a beautiful lawn, which s!opes 
to the water’s edge, is embellished with the choicest conifers, and extends for a 
considerable distance along the river. There is a picturesque entrance-lodze, 
a handsome conservatory, a long range of glass-houses, ornamental boathouses, 
a tennis-lawn, aviary, exc lent stabling, large walled gardens, with gardener’s 
dwelling-house and offices. The area of the whole property, including the park. 
like paddocks, is 24a, lr. 16p.; and included in the sale will be the beneficial 
interest in the lease of three acres on the opposite bank of the river. Also, in 
@ separate lot, three acres of Freehold Land, close to Oakley Court, now 
used for garden purposes, but possessing consi erable building value. Posses- 
sion of the whole will be given on the completion of the purchase, A very large 
sum has been expended during the last few years in add tions and decorations 
to the mansion, offices, and stables, and in the cmbellishmeut of the pleasure 
grounds. The whole is in perfect order. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY have 
received instructions to offer the above PROPERTY for SALE by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Friday, June 6th, at 2 o'clock 
precisely (unless previously sold by private contract). Particulars may be 
obtained of Messrs. BENBOW, SALTWELL, and TRYON, Solicitors, 1 Stone 
Buildings, L'nco'n’'s Inn, W.C.; at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 10 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S W. 








lies CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 23 6d each. 


Price 2s 6d each. 


eae BIN DI WSN G. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Published this day, New Poem by the Author of ‘‘ Olrig Grange,” “‘ Hilda,” &c. 


KILDROSTAN, a Dramatic Poem. By 


Water C. Smitu, M.A. Extra fcap 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY and LITERATURE, 
to the PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By Joun M. Ross, 
LL.D., late Senior English Master, Edinburgh High School. 
Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by James Brown, D.D., 
Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.’ Demy 8vo, 
450 pages, cloth, price 14s. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 


Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 








This day is published, 8vo, 128 pp., price 53. 


’ 
ON MR. SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 
By MALCOLM GUTHRIE, 
Author of ‘On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,”’ and 
“‘On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge,”’ 

This Volume is the completion of a crit'cal examina‘ion of Mr. Spencer’s works 
regarded as a completed system ef cosmicil explanation. The whole series is to 
be taken as a student’s examination of the logical construction of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophical system and determ‘nation of the dependence and relations of the 
parts. 


London: THE MODERN PRESS, 13 and 14 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, price 62, post 8vo, vellum. 
TWO PLAYS: 
(yeLereewos. FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By MicHaeEt Friewp. 
London: G. Bett and Sons. Clifton: J. Baker and Son, _ 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (+) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. i np 7 

Subscriptions for the geuerai work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. T. K. 

Cuerne, M.A. [THE ParcHMENT LIBRARY. 
«'The version just published by one of our ripest and most modern Hebraists, 

Mr. Cheyne, justifi's its existence on every page...... The se, arate publication of 

‘The Book of Psalms’ in the Parchment Library, apart from the rest of the 

Bible, and in an elegant ‘ ge* up’ of hand-made paper, excellen" typography, 

parchment cover, and gilt upper edge, oblives the reader to regard it as a collec- 

tion of ancient Hebrew poetry, and to forget for the time the familiar connection 
in which he has always seen it as simply a chapter in that one book, the Bible. 

This new aspect enables him to appreciate its poetical beauties far more deeply, 

and far from breaking, does much to render muie intelligible its connection at 

various points with other books in that library of old Hebrew literature, the 

Bible,”—Saturday Review, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

The MYSTERY of the UNIVERSE: Our Common Faith. 
By the Rev. J. W. Reynops, Author of ‘The Supernatural in Nature ” and 
“The Mystery of Miracles.” 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: the Oldest 
Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Proruero, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy. 8yo, cloth, 14s, eat 
BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and Criticism. By 
RoserT Harrop. 

‘The book deserves and should obtain a favourable reception. It has the 
great merit of vot being commonplace ; and it shows more ivsight into the 
character of the period and the principles and motives by which Bolingbroke 
himself was actuated than most of the works upon the same subject with which 
we are acquainted,’’—St, Jumes’s Gazette. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 3 vo's. crown Svo, cloth, 31s 6d, 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. A New Novel. 
“The style is vigorous and unaffected ; the author evidently.writes about what 
he knows at first hand, and possesses a considerable fund of shrewd humour,”’— 
Atheneum, 
Crewn 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JUDAS ISCARIOT: a Character 
Study. By the Rev. James W. T. Hart, M.A. 


‘* The narrative is based upon the Gospels, with the addition of such imaginative 
details as supply a series of circumstances tending to urge Judas on his downward 


course...... It is certain that in a difficult and delicate task Mr. Hart has shown 
considerable ingenuity and unimpeachable good taste...... That this is a striking 
conception of the false disciple’s career is indisputable...... A most interesting and 


suggestive study of a strangely perplexing career.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


BIBLE FOLK-LORE: a Study in Comparative Mythology. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Rabbi Jeshua,”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FREE THOUGHT and TRUE THOUGHT. A Contribution 


to an Existing Argument. By F. Rea@ryatp StatHam, Author of *‘ From 
Old to New,”’ “ Social Growths of the Nineteenth Centary,”’ éc. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 


The LUSIADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese Text, with 
English Translation. By J, J. AUBERTIN. 

“Tt behovcs us to give thistranslation unmeasured and unstinted praise. It is 
nearly always elegant and pleasing, and it is close and faithful to a degree which 
is almost unparalleled. Wo thank Mr. Aubertin heartily for the honest piece of 
literary work which he has produced, and congratulate him upon the complete 
success which has crowned Lis efforts as a translator.”—Spectator, 


New and C’ eaper Edition, crown 870, cloth, 5s. 


The SONG of ROLAND. Translated into English Verse. 
By Joun O’Haaan. 

“Mr. O’Hagan has supplied something which was wanting to English literature 
in enriching it with this epic of the middle ages.” —Edi:burgh Review, 

“Mr. O’Hagan on the who'e gives the spirit of the original so happily that we 
can now study the ‘Song of Roland’ in onr own | inguage.”—Nineteeuth Century. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this version offers to the English reader 
an adequate rendering of the ‘Chanson,’ ”’—Atheneum, 


Small crown Syo, cloth, 5s. 


In SUNNY SWITZERLAND. A Story of Six Weeks. By 


ROWLAND GReEY, 


Demy 8vo, Is. 
MATTERS to MEND and HOW to MEND MATTERS. 


Being some Practical Suggestions of Reform for the consiveration of the 
Clergy and Laity of the English Church. By Jonn W. Owen, B.A. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Purtrait. 559 pages, Svo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 
Prefaco by THOMAS HODGKIN, 

Autbor of “Ttaly and her Invaters.”’ 


** Early Church history from a Quaker s‘and-point is an intercsting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness......An tirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie .”—I sh Quarterly Review. 






“ Beautifally illustrated ; epi‘aphs, mosa‘cs, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of .....The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From bevinning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himse'f, who was a Qniker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.”—Graphic. 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
52 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers, 





A 


MACMILLAN AND CO/’S_ LIST. 


Seiden TWO NEW NOVELS, at all the LIBRARIES. 

rs, OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. | Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW 
The WIZARD’S SON. NOVEL. 

By Mrs. OLtpnant, Author of “Hester,” | A ROMAN SINGER. 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 12s, 








By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 23 each, 
pes of the SOIL. 

e CURATE in CHARGE. rown 8y 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. j (MAY. mai hag re nee 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE' __ DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 


By the Same Author. 





GENERAL GORDON’S NEW BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS in PALESTINE, 1883, By 


CHARLES GEORGE GorpoNn. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“It must command the most respectful attention...... He only knows 
one book, and that is the Bible; but of the Bible his knowledge is 
5 exhaustive and profound.”—Times. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. “Edited by JoHN Mortey.—NEW VOLUME. 


BACON . Bythe Very Rev. R. W. Church, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A more interesting narrative, a more truthful delineation of events 
and character, and a more unbiassed judgment, we cannot expect to 
have.”’—Nation (New York) 


EDITED by the AUTHOR of ‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


GON E to TEXAS. Letters from Our Boys. 


Edited, with Preface, by Tuomas Huaues, Q.C. Crown 8vn, 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


LLEN WATSON, a RECORD of. Arranged 


and Edited by ANNA BucKLaNnD. With Portrait. crown 8vo, 63. 


[NVESTIGATIONS in CURRENCY and 


FINANCE. By the late W. Stantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Tlus- 
trated by 20 Diagrams. Etited, with an Introduction, by H. 8. Fox- 
WELL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Political Economy at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, 21s. [Next week. 




















Fae, TWELFTH EDITION, REVISED. _ 
WNOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 


By Ricuarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Twelfth 
Edition, revised, demy 8vo, 123. 


"THE METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


Tuomas HarPER (S.J.). In 5 vols. demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 21s each. 
Vol. III., Part I., 1 

“If the clergy of either communion in this country could be brought to 
stuly Father Harper’s book, we should augur well for a sounder theology 
even in the next generation.”—The Church Quarterly Review, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


GALLUST. — CATILINA, Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by A. M. Coox, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. 
Paul's School. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [ Neat week. 











HENRY JAMES.—The First Part of a New Story by this 


Popvlar Writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 














THE ENGLISH — 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
| ] ’’ Engraved by Tueopor Knesina, from the 
rs. O1daO0NS. § Y 


Portrait by Tuomas GarysporouGH, R.A., in the National Gallery.— 
Frontispiece. 


- Two Centuries of Bath. H.D.Trattr. Illustrations by W. 
G. Appisov.—Entrance to the Roman Bath: Engraved by O. Janyer.—The 
Abbey Church, Bath: Engraved by W. M. R. Quick.—The Roman Bath : 
Engraved by E. LasceLies.—Bath from Widcombe Hill: Engraved by EH. 
LasceELLEs.—The Avon aud North Parade Bridge: Engraved by T. 8. 
BayLey.— Broad S!reet, Bath : Engraved by J. D. Cooper.—Prior Park House : 
Engraved by A. Roy.—The Parade at Bath in the Last Century: Drawn by 
Hucu THomson, Engraved by E. GAScoINE. 

. Der Tod Als Freund. Georce pu Mavrter. Illustration 
designed by GrorGE pu Maurter, Engraved by J. D. CooPER. 

- Drawing-Room Dances, HU. Svtuertanp Epwarps. _Iilustra- 
tions :—Dancing Figures, from an Engraving by Le Roy.—In the)Ball-Room : 
Drawn by HuaH THoms N, Engraved by J. D. Cooper —The Dancers : from 
a Picture from Warrrau, Engraved by A. and W. Dawson.—The Minuet ; 
Drawn by H{vaH ‘tHomson, Engraved by J. D. CoorpEr.—Some People who 
Don't Dance: Drawn by H, Tuomson, Engraved by J. D. Cooper.—A Dancing 
Lesson: Drawn by Huan Txomson, Engraved by J. D. Cooper.—A Lady 
Dancing: Engraved by J. Cocina, from a Picture by WATTEAU. 


- An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall, (To be 
Continued.) The Author of “Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrations by 
C. Napier irmy. The Land’s End and the Logan Rock: Engraved by C. 
3ANnBANT.—St. Micha l’s Mount: Engraved by E. ScatapiTz.—Sennen Cove, 
Wait.ng for the Boats: Engraved by E, Gascorne,—Hauling in the Boats: 
Engraved by H. F. Davey. 

6. The Author of a Beltraffio. ” Henry James. In Two Parts. 
Part I. 

7. Sonnets. Day and Night, A. RB. Roves. 

8. By Sea and Land to Kiyoto, Henry W. Lecy. 

€ s e r . 

9 The Armourer's Préntices, Chapter XVII. (continued), 
XVIITI., XIX. (to be continued). CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, G&c.—Initial Letter by 

Jan Diek pe Bry.—Ornamental Tail-piece by Le Roy.—Ornamental Frieze, 

Designed by H. Rytanp.—Initial Letter, French School.—Ornamental Frieze, 

Des'gned by HEywoop SummER.—Initial Letter, French School, 1552.—Orna- 

mental Frieze by JAN Dirk DE Bry.—Initial Letter by Jan Dirk pe Bry. 

—Tail-piece by Le Roy.—Ornamental Frieze by H. ALDEGREVER.—Initial 

Letter, French School, 1552.—Tail-piece by Lz Roy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. 


-RIVINGTON’S LIST. 





BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and | LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION in 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. 8vo, 
3 . 


Contents :—Evidence—Phy sical Science and The»logy—Jewish and 


ENGLAND. 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. By the late Arnorp 
TornseEr, Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Together with a short Memoir 
by B. Jowert, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 8yo0, 103 6d. 


Heathen Conceptions of a Future State—On the Supposed Obscurity of (Nearly ready. 
nee Holy Scripture—St. Paul’s Teaching an Integral Part of Holy Scripture— 
a, The Dogmatic Office: its Scope and M-thod—Mysterious Truths—Of | The ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Ps 8 Christ Alone without Sin—Original Sin—vriginal Sin a:serted ty Worldly soe te aA h 
. Philosophers and Poets—Perfectibility—Modern Doctrine of Per- A Rev-ew of Public Evcnts at Home and Abroal for the Year 1883. 8vo, 183. 
fectibility—Tbe Athanasian Creed—The Holy Encharist—Letter to the 
P Réy. Professor Stanley on the Articles—Observations on the Colonial : 
™4 Church Question—Review | Dr. Newman’s “ Grammar of Assent’’"- | NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
eee Sees Seen Serer Arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGICAL. 2 vols. 
vO, 24s, 
RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and their 


RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo, 103 64. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. Being the 


Bampton Lectures for 1865. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED before the UNIVERSITY 
‘¢ = x eaaarte ind on VARIOUS OCCASIONS. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 
. s 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL and OCCASIONAL. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The THEORY of DEVELOPMENT: a Criticism of 
~ = vn's Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 
vO, 58. 


Depattment of the Committee of Counc! on Education, South Kensington, 
With Illustrations, medium 8vo. 
Part JI.—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. Second 
Edition, with 325 Woodcuts, 103 6d. 
Part II.—COMMENCEMENT of SECOND STAGE, or 
ADVANCED COURSE. Second Edit’on, with 300 Wood. 
cuta, 10s 6d. 


Part III.—ADVANCED COURSE. With 188 Woodcuts, 21s.” 


CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


From 1509 to the Close of the Elizabethan Period. By Et.en Onorts, 
Lecturer at Newnham Colleg:, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
Of the FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY CHURCH. By 


Antonio Rosmini. With an Introduction. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
ConTENTS :—Editor’s Preface—Anthor’s Pref.ce—Of the Wound in the 
Left Hand of the Holy Church, which is the Division between the People 
and the Clergy in Public Worsip—Of the Wound in the Right Hand of 
the Holy Church, which is the Insuffici-nt Education of the Clerzy—Of 
the Wound in the Side of the Holy Church, which is the Disun on of the 
Bishops—Of the Wound in the Right Foot of the Holy Church, which is 
that the Nomination of Bishops is given up to the Lay Power—Of the 
Wound in the Left Foot of the Holy Church, which is the Servitus (or 
enforced Infringewent of the Full Rights) of Kcclesiastical Property— 

f Appendix :—On the Election of Bishops by Clergy and People. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
peseng-al ie the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Tenth Edition, revised, 


FIRST SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED before the 
UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 1359-1868, Eighth Edition, crown 8yo, 53. 
ConTEnTs :—God and the So1l—The Law of Progress—Tho Honour of 
Humanity—The Friedom of the Spirit—Immortality—Humility and 
Action—The Conflict of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect— 
Lessons of the Holy Manger—The Divine Victim—The Risen L fe—Ouar 
Lord’s Ascension, the Charch’s Gain—Faith ina Holy Ghost—The Divine 
Indwelling a Motive to Holiness. 


_ SECOND SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED before 
the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 1868 1882. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 
ConTENTS :—Prej-dice and Experience—Humility and Truth—Import 

of Faith in a Creator—Worth of Faith in a Life to Come—Influences of 

the Holy Spirit—Growth in the Ap,rehension of Truth—The Life of 
Faith and the Athana ian Creei—Christ’s Service and Public Opinion— 
Christ in the Storm—Sicerdotali:m—The Propkecy of the Magnificat— 

The Fall of Jericho—The Couraze of Faith—The Curse on Meroz—The 
Gospel and the Poor—Christ and Human Law—Tbe Cure of L.w Spirits 
—The Sight of the Invisible. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent Lectures. 
Cheap. Edition, small 8y», 1s 6d, in paper cover ; or in cloth, 236d. [The 
crown 8vo, 53 Edition may stil be had. ] 





BY E. M: GOULBURN, D.D, D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 
THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL GOSPELS for 


the SUNDAYS, one for each DAY inthe YEAR. With an Introduction 
on their Origia, History, the Modifications made in them by the Reformers 
and by the Revisers of the Prayer-book, the honour always paid to them 
in the Church, and the preportions in which tbey are drawn from the 
Writings of the Four Evangelists. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY. An Exposition, Critical 
and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Pre- 
liminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, aud General Character; and 
Appendices containing Expositions of the Di-carded Collects of the First 
Prayer-book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning ana Kvening Prayer. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16:. Sold separately. 

Vol. I. (432 pp.)—-ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 83. 
Vol. IL. (516 pp. TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 8:. 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELIGION; being a 
Treatise on the Christian Li‘e in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and 
Practice. New Edition, small 8vo, 6s 61. Also a Cheap Edition, 33 6d. 


Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on toned paper, 2 vols. small 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


The PURSUIT of HOLINESS ; a Sequel to ‘‘ Thoughts 


By Lovutss CreicutTon, Author of ‘ A First History of England,” “ Life of 
the Black Prince,’ &c. With Illustrations, royal 16mo, 33 61. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. 
With ‘a critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Reatingy Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; and a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological Students and Ministers, 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. New Edition, 4 vols. 
8vo, 1023, Svuld separately. 

Vol. I.—The FOUR GOSPELS. 23:. 

Vol. I1.—ACTS to If. CORINTHIANS, 243, 

Vol. IIL—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. 184 

Vol. IV.—HEBREWS to REVELATION, 32s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH READERS. 
Containing the Authorised Version, with a revised English Text, Marginal 
References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By Henry ALForpD, 
D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. New Elition, 2 vols., 4 Parts, 8vo, 54s 61. 
Sold separately :— 

Vol. I., Part 1.—The FIRST THREE GOSPELS, 12s. 
Vol. I., Part 2.—ST. JOHN and the ACTS. 10s 6d. 

Vol. 11, Part 1—The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 16s. 
Vol. IL., Part 2—HEBREWS to REVELATION. 16s. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDATRE,. 
A Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Stpyry Lear, Author of ‘“ Christian 
Biographies,” &2. With Frontispiece, Second Elition, crown &yvo, 7s 6d, 


FIVE MINUTES. 
Daily Readings of Postry. Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear, Editor of “ For 
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